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ONAM 


The high importance attac 



Onam by the 


Malayalee 


expression 


two racy proverbs. One says 


5(110 ofl o o i ® § ©0 ej * ao«m« SfK}' 5 ™ 0 ’, which, translated 


Onam 


Kanam 


your 


The proverb establishes two things 

feast in Malabar: and two 


that Onam was a most important feast in 
kanam was the highest form of land-holding open to its non- 
Brahmin inhabitants. Another proverb, and a more appealing one, 
gives expression to the heart-breaking lament of the half-starved 
but immortal dependant, Koran, attached to an unnamed, aristo¬ 
cratic, yet miserly and exacting, Nambudiri household : 

‘aosrpo aicmoe^o g.grpj'l ruDooroo&jo 

ora* sfl tab rtDacrr) AsrtrraTl ’. 


Translation is sure to deprive the original of much of its force and 
significance. ‘Onam may come, an heir may be born ; but Koran 
gets his usual conjee in a plated plantain leaf’. The anguished voice 
of Koran finds a sympathetic echo in the cry of the workers all 
over the world for living wages and reasonable hours of work. 

Onam is well-known wherever the Malayalee is known. What 
it signifies, is still a matter of speculation. Most people believe, 
or at least still maintain, that it is the commemoration of the 
visit of Mahabali, the mythical Emperor of Malabar, to his previous 
territory from the immortal regions, where, along with other good 
rulers, he still lives, to have a look at the country which he 
once ruled over so wisely and so well. It is commonly believed that 
when that great King reigned over this fair land of ours, the 
country overflowed with milk and honey. The celebrations and 
festivities connected with Onam are supposed to be attempts to 
keep up old-time appearances, so that the kind and simple-hearted 
monarch might return to his immortal abode glad at heart 
that Kerala is, what it was, the land blessed of the gods. 


Dr. Gundert introduces a slight variation to this story in 
his Dictionary. He describes Onam as the national festival on 
the new moon of September lasting for ten days, when Parasu 
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Rama is sjfill said to be on a visit to Kerala. This is in strict accord¬ 
ance with the traditional account of the origin of Kerala. Its 
accuracy is, however, open to very serious doubt. In the first place, 
Onam need not always be in September, and in the next place, 
the learned lexicographer had forgotten that Parasu Rama, the 
destroyer of the Kshatriyas, was, to put it very mildly, not a fa¬ 
vourite with the Kshatriya Kings of Malabar. It is extremely 
unlikely that they would have encouraged or participated in 
festivities or celebrations connected with the visit of Parasu Rama 
to this land. Forgiveness, even among good Rulers, has a limit. 

There are others who maintain, and possibly with a better show 
of reason, that it began as an annual celebration of the foundation 
day of Trikkakara Temple, built by the Perumals and regarded by 
their successors as the leading Temple in all Kerala. The ten days 
from Atham to Thiru-Onam were days of festival in that 

Temple, with its once famous ‘Dancdaka Pozha’, (lit. the Tank for 
the Offerings) into which worshippers who flocked thither from all 
parts of Kerala threw their offerings and gifts. The view gains 
considerable support from the installation and worship of ‘Trikka¬ 
kara Appan’ on Onam day in every Malayalee household. In some 
places, in what is now British Malabar, the idol is called Mathevar 
or Mahadevar, the God of Gods. The Athaehamayam ceremony, 
still observed by the Maha Rajas of Cochin and the Zamorins of 
Calicut, symbolises, according to accepted authority, their departure 
in state to Trikkakara Temple for the festival. This further 
fortifies the view that Onam is really intimately connected 
with the Utsavam in that Temple. This accounts for the religious 
atmosphere that pervades the whole celebrations from start to 
finish. The ‘Trikkakara Appan’, made of moist clay, lined in 
white with drippings of rice-paste and bedecked with flowers, 
may not, even at its best, be a striking work of art or a thing of 

beauty; but it is what is above all art and outward beauty, a 
symbol. It represents the yearning for the divine that is in every 
Malayalee bosom and the pious primitivism, which dominates 
during Onam time every household in Malabar from one end 
of the country to the other. 

Whatever may be the true origin of the festivity, there can 
be no doubt that Onam is still the national festivity of the 
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Malayalees; for it represents the spirit of old Malabar, the land of 
fruit-laden palms, of manly men and womanly women, of 
clean homes with their genuine, if somewhat boisterous, hos¬ 
pitality, and of innocent games and pastimes, songs and dances, 

associated everywhere with simple, honest, sincere and self- 
sacrificing folk. It brings back to the mind of every Malayalee, 
like the whiff of a rose or a breath of lavendar, memories of happy 
days and of sweet associations. 

The pervading spirit of Onam is brotherhood and gaiety. 
Distinctions of class, and even of caste, vanished into thin air 
during the festive days in old Malabar. The high and the 
low moved on equal terms, and met on the village green to 
play games, and occasionally for a friendly bout known as Ona- 
thallu. Aristocratic maidens mixed freely with their maids and 
participated in the famous Kaikottikali dances, as old as the 
Silappadikaram. Boys, armed with mock bows and arrows, paraded 
the streets and sometimes inarched behind the Oneswaran or 
Kummatti, with lively songs, to beg for bananas from house to 
house. All feuds and quarrels, so common in old Malabar, were 
shelved lor the time being. Wars and battles ceased as if by 
magic. Mars enjoyed a period of enforced rest, and little Cupid, 
with his bow and arrow, flitted round playing havoc with youthful 
hearts and winning fresh recruits to the ranks of the ever increasing. 
Old folk songs and folk dances were dragged out from memory’s 
nets; and groups of girls gathered round the spacious halls of 
some aristocratic household or other, and sang and danced to 
their hearts’ content. 

The tenant paid his Kudiyiruppu (house) rent, one fanom 
in olden days, on the Onam day, and in turn received the customary 
present of Onappudavas (clothes). The village carpenter, gold¬ 
smith and the blacksmith brought small offerings to their masters 
and patrons, and were given their usual perquisites. So did the 
village barber and the washerman. It was an exhibition of 
village life at its best, a reminder of the good old days of self 
sufficiency, mutual help and cooperation and of the times when 
the unsophisticated Malayalee had not capitulated to artificialities, 
subtleties and snobberies. 

The festival comes at a time which perhaps is the best that 
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Malabar can present: the break, between the two monsoons, when 
the air is wondrously pure, and sweet-scented flowers bloom every¬ 
where; the banana plants groan under the weight of the Pride 
of Malabar, and the corn fields lie wrapped in a mantle of lich 
golden green. The festival is full of the gentle stir of reaping 
and winnowing and the bustle which follows a plentiful harvest. 
To the average man or woman, who has gone through life with a 
young heart and an unimpaired digestion, Malabar, at Onam time, 

is the nearest approach to Devaloka, the home of the immortals, 
that one can think of. 

Onam is unique in several respects. There was the May-day 
in Mediaeval and Tudor England, which was a great public 
holiday, when all classes of people were up with the dawn 
and went a-maying. There were again the Vinali Urbana of Rome 
when the first wine of the autumn was tasted, the gay Floralia 
and the riotous Saturnalia, but nothing like Onam existed 
anywhere or has survived to the present day. Onam is the festival 
of festivals. Representing as it does the spirit of youth and 

joy, of freedom and good-will among men, of peace and plenty, 
it is bound to live for ever. 

Raa Sahib K. ACHYUTHA MENON, B. A., B. L., 

(Old Student). 




Life In Literature* 

In Greek mythology there is the story of a giant named 
Antaeus whose strength was perpetually renewed so long as his 
feet remained planted upon Mother Earth, but who became as weak 
as a kitten when Hercules lifted him into the air. This myth 
acquires a profound significance when interpreted as symbolic of the 
connection between literature and life. It is from foundations in 
the solid ground, from the life of the people, that a literature 

draws vigour and rejuvenation. The best literature of any coun¬ 
try, to be sure, holds a mirror up to the life of that country, either 
directly, as in realistic works, or obliquely, as in idealized creations 
of poetic imagination. 

Literature of absolute, photographic realism stands, however, 
on a lower plane than literature of imaginative idealism. Photo¬ 
graphy, after all, is not an art, though the photographer may be 
an artist. Close observation and mechanical reproduction of 
minute details of life would result in a picture which yields a plea¬ 
sure arising from the discovery of similarities between the original 
and its image. But there is a higher and more imaginative kind 
of realism in which the artist's powers of selection and rejection 
are in evidence. Even this does not represent art at its best. The 
poet Crabbe avows openly that he would paint the cot as “ truth 
would paint it, and as bards would not. ” Gay, in his Trivia (1715) 
has the following picture of a scene from real life:— 

“If when Fleet Ditch with muddy current flows, 

You chanc° to roam, where oyster-tubs in rows 

Are ranged beside the posts, then stay thy haste, 

And with the savoury fish, indulge thy taste. 

The damsel’s knife, the gaping shell commands, 

While the salt liquour streams between her hands 

What a far cry from this, to “ magic casements opening on the 
foam of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn ! ” A true poet is, in 
fact, a maker, a scop, a creator—not a mere observer and copyist 
of real things. 


* Extracted from an Address to the “English Association." 
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“ Out of these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of Immortality. ” 

(:vj3< 3 rro 0 <TUD«<o { 0>of|® , ooJ • i.j»oitjfi 8 ) 

__ t 

There is gold, there are houses; out of these the poet makes 
“golden houses”. He is guided entirely by his own creative 
genius in selecting, rejecting and combining realities to produce 
artistic effects. He exaggerates certain aspects, suppresses others, 
casts the halo of his imagination around common and familiar 
objects so as to present them as uncommon and strange, and “gives 
to airy nothing a local habitation and a name”. He creates 
entirely new worlds of fancy, into which the 1 human mind can 
escape, if needed, for greater delight—worlds which bear but an 
oblique relationship to the realities around, being entirely the 
antithesis of contemporary conditions. The Gardens of Hesperides 
and the Islands of the Blest are as remote from Moorfields and 
Eastcbeap Fair, as the Elysian Fields and the Happy Valleys are 

from Grub Street and Fleet Ditch. In this sense, even the Utopias 
of poets have a bearing on real life, since they indicate what ought 

to-be, which is but a cry of despair of what is. 

The object of poetic exaggeration is to present to us in a 
clearer and more impressive manner, as through a magnifying 
glass or microscope, certain special aspects of the reality to which 
the poet is eager to open our eyes. Scenes, events and characters 
are thus idealized, or represented as types; and we are made to 
comprehend and appreciate the universal, through the particular. 
This is how Clytemnestra, Lady Macbeth, Iago, Rama and Ravana 
remind us easily of their infinitely weaker counterparts in real 
life. Both Aristotle and Horace say that “ every inspired poetic 
composition consists of two elements of life-one, the universal 
which represents the idea of the subject that lies dormant in all 
human minds; and the other, the particular form and character 
which the creative genius of the poet puts upon the subject. 
Through the particular and individual, we realize the universal 
and general. 

Literature oscillates between Realism and Idealism from age 
to age—between life as it is, and life as it ought to be according to 
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the poets. In either case, it has its roots still deep down in the 
life of the people. 

The literature of the earliest period is permeated with the 
spirit of war and adventure on land and sea, so characteristic of 
the heroes of old; and it also reflects the loves and lives, the hopes 
and fears of our forefathers, together with their general attitude 
to the world on this side of the grave and beyond it. The body of 

pre-Christian English literature, for instance, whereof the crowning 

% 

glory is that great Epic , Beoundf, tells us vividly of the manners 

• • 

and customs of the earliest settlers of England, their mode of life 
in peace and war, their ships and towns, the scenery in which they 
lived, their feasts and amusements _ we have the account of a 
whole day from morning to night — the close union between the 
chieftain and his war-brothers; their women and the reverence 
given to them; the way in which they faced death, in which they 
sang, in which they gave gifts and rewards. 

With Christianity, a new spirit enters English literature. 
The war-spirit did not decay, but into the song steals a softer 
element. The old fatalism is modified by the faith that the “ fate” 
is the will of a good God; and Nature’s gentler aspects begin to 
appeal to the poet’s mind more than savage scenery. Even the 
earliest works in English literature were full of domestic love, the 
dearness of home, and the ties of kinsfolk—to which a new grace 
is added when Christianity mellows the manners of the hardy race. 

A large volume of religious and didactic literature sprang up 

# 

in the wake of Christianity, in response to the people’s craving 
for something more efficient than their old beliefs for the solution 
of the problems of life. Besides, histories and romances such as 
those of King Arthur and the Round Table also became popular 
during the mediaeval period. 

4 

In Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales”, we get a panoramic view of 
the life of the Middle Ages; while Langland, in his vision of the 
“field full of folk”, gives us many references to contemporary 
evils, and satirical portraits of professional men, like the lawyers 
“that would not give a mum from their mouths unless money were 
shown”. By the way, these satires are of great value during all 
periods as comments, one-sided and exaggerated though, on various 
phases of contemporary life. 
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The Elizabethan period was one of supreme national glory, 
"which is unmistakably mirrored in the literature of the peried. 
The great literary outburst of the days of Spenser and Shakespeare 
may be looked upon as the efflorescence of the prosperous life of 

the people. Voyages and discoveries, maritime and astronomical, 
enlarged the horizon both geographical and mental; and the popular 
imagination was alert and eager to take in anything of wonder and 
romance. The Renaissance had produced a wild spirit of ex¬ 
hausting all the possibilities of human life. Every form, every 
game of life was tried; every fancy of goodness or wickedness, 
followed for the fancy's sake. Men said to themselves, “attempt, 
attempt”. The attemptings in literature were unlimited. Any¬ 
thing, everything was tried, especially in the drama. Masques, 
pageants, interludes and plays poured forth in profusion under 
the patronage and in honour of the good “Queen Bess” and 
her courtiers; and the mind of the nation was quickened and 
educated in this way. At the sight of the works of the great 
Elizabethans — Spenser. Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Lyly, 
Sidney, Bacon and hosts of others—we cannot help exclaiming, 
“ Here is God’s plenty ! ” 

This was followed by a period of decline in the national vigour, 
and we see the Metaphysical poets and the Quietists of the I7th 
century (Donne, Cowley, Herbert, Herrick, Carew, Lovelace, 
Suckling, Crashaw, Vaughan, Traherne) drifting away from real 
life. This was the age of Puritanism, of which the two most 
representative writers were Milton and Bunyan. 


Hitherto poets were mostly interested in man as influenced 
by the passions. But hereafter, poets like Dryden and Pope leave 
the passions aside and give greater prominence to the social and 
political instincts in man. Thus arises the satiric,didactic, philoso¬ 
phical and party literature of a new school in the 18th century, 
With the spread of education among the people, the demand for 
prose literature increases, and we have a riel) output of various 
kinds ot prose in the essay, the novel, the drama, biography, 

history, travel, and later on, the short story, during the age of 
democracy. 


Life became too artificial in the 18th century, and literature 
pandered to it. But before the end of the century, signs of revolt 
became manifest, and the French Revolution supplied a fresh 
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impulse for new ideas and experiments in literature. There was 
a return to nature in every sense of the term. The simple life of 
the poor and the scenery of the country were idealized into subjects 

for poetry. The ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity were 
assimilated by the literary men of the age. The work of the poets 

from 1790 to 1832 can best be grouped round the excitement which 
the ideals of the French Revolution kindled in England. Words¬ 
worth, Coleridge and Southey accepted them at first with joy, but 
receded from them when they ended in the violence of the Reign 
of Terror and in the imperialism of Napoleon. Scott turned from 
them with pain to write of the romantic past which they destroyed. 
Byron expressed the whole of the revolutionary spirit in its action 
against old social opinions. Shelley took them up after the reaction 
against them had begun to die away. Two men, Rogers and 
Keats, were untouched by them. 

Keats marks the exhaustion of the impulse which began with 
Burns and Oowper. There was no longer now in England any 
large wave of public thought or feeling, such as could awaken the 
national emotion and life, out of which poetry is naturally born. 

Then in the middle of the 19t.h century, again, fresh impulses 
came to poets from the Reform agitation, the Oxford Movement, 
the critical and scientific investigations etc. of the time. Tennyson 
and Browning, who had begun by imitating Keats and Shelley 

respectively, cut out independent ’paths for themselves in due 
course. They passed through a long period of change and de¬ 
velopment, during which all the existing foundations of faith 
and knowledge and art were dug out, investigated, tested, and 
an attempt made to reconstruct them, an attempt which still 
pursues its work. The next generation of poets, represented by 
Matthew Arnold and Arthur Hugh Clough, expressed the rest¬ 
lessness and hopelessness of a world which had lost the vision 
of the ancient stars, and could cling to nothing but a stoic conduct. 
Those who came after them (like the Rossettis) sought refuge from 
the sordid realities of life in worlds of beauty and romance and 
ancient heroism. 

In our own century, however, new forces of inspiration have 
come into play, serving, as it were, to whip up life and literature 
into re-invigorated activity. The Great European War yielded a 
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bumper harvest of verse 


the last ten years, literature and life 


escapist 


some of a 
During 


together 


indo 


-closley than ever in the works of authors both British 
Anglian. 

Literature and the people have moved towards each other 
thanks, among other developments, to the vast increase in popular 
education, the popular press and the popular reporter. Above all, 
the culturally submerged classes have begun to speak for them¬ 
selves. Present-day literature is realistic with a vengeance. 

Fashions and forms go on changing from time to time in 
literature as in life, and the preferences and exclusions of each 
age, its prevailing tastes and tendencies are faithfully reflected 
in its outstanding literary works. Thus through epic and drama, 
with their innumerable variations, through long narrative verse and 
romance, through satire and novel, we have come to the short story 

and the short drama, the short essay and the short lyric in an 

\ 

age notorious for its short-cuts in every ws 

the earlier literature of Feudalism, mainly 
of royalty and aristocracy, has made way for < 
seem to revel in the squalor and trapped ab 
of poor families and working classes. A 


Ik of 


Likewise 


terested in the life 
1 in which authors 

:tness of the lives 
iter like Mulk Raj 


Anand, for instance, author of the Coolie and other remarkable 

% 

works takes as his world, not the feudal splendours and feudal 
mysticism of traditional Indian literature, but the hard and suffering 
lives of the millions of his country’s poor. It is the idea of public 

writing, of speaking to the people and with the people in their 
struggle tor a better world, that animates a vast body of the world’s 
literature during recent years. Literay men, no doubt, have 

evinced keen interest in the burning problems of comtemporary 
life during all the ages, and (like Dickens and Disraeli) have 


written their masterpieces with a special purpose or message. 


In otherwords, propagandist literature of 


one 


kind or another has 


been a feature of all times, but at no other period have literary 
men shown such zealous and lively interest in the general problem 
of society’s illness as at the present day. 

It is equally true of the life as of the literature of any nation 
that when it lapses into a state of'dullness and general decadence 
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after a period of prosperity, there should be an incoming of some 

strong and fresh impulse to prop it up and give it a new lease of 

life, if it should not completely wither away. England has all 
along been very fortunate in this respect. The advent of Christ¬ 
ianity, the Norman Conquest, the Renaissance, the Restoration, 
the French Revolution, the great European War — all these mark 

turning points in the history of English life and of English 
literature alike. 

And now the present World War bids fair to be a source 
of inspiration on an unprecedented scale to literary men all the 
world over — that is, if they survive the titanic struggle against 
the forces of darkness. Just at this moment, however, we feel 
we are as much at the mercy of colossal forces of disruption as the 
farms of Italian peasants set on the slopes of the Vesuvius. But 
we hope that our life and literature will ultimately emerge 

triumphant from this temporary suffocation, as that is the inspiring 
lesson taught to us so far by “the best that has been known and 
said in the world”. 

— P. SANKARAN NAMBIYAR, M. A., Hons., 

(Old Student). 
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The System of Ayurveda* 

The word, Ayurveda, means the knowledge or science of life. 
Charaka defines it as “The science and art of living a happy long life in 
a manner useful to society”; while Sushruta has for its aim The 
preservation of health in the healthy and the restoration of health to 
the diseased,” rightly covering the preventive medicine and the healing 
art which are enclosed in Ayurveda. Even the treatment of animals and 
plants forms a part of Ayurveda. 

Generally, the science and art of medicine are divided into eight 
sections. That is, perhaps, why the latest among the ancient works 

was called the Ashtanga-Hrdai,a, the heart with eight parts. You will 
admit that heart does consist of eight parts or vessels. The sections 
are:(*) v l) Kayachikilsa, the diagnosis and treatment of diseases in 
general; (2) Salyam, comprising surgery and midwifery ; (3) Salakyam, 
of the eye, ear, nose and throat; (4) Agatatantram, toxicology in its 
widest sense and treatment of poisons and infections; (5) Kaumara- 
bhratya, treatment of the diseases of the children ; ( 6) Bhutavidya, 
hypnotic treatment especially for all mental troubles; (7) Rasayana- 
tantram, science of rejuvenation ; and (8) Vajeekaranatantram, the 
science of preserving and restoring the reproductive function. The last 
three are just creeping into the western system. 

Ayurveda is based on the much maligned Tridosha Theory. In the 
words of Vaidyasastranipuna, Dr. L. A. Ravi Varma, M. B., B. S., M. O. 
C. D., (Lond ), “ in fundamental principles and lines of treatment, it is 
fully scientific and second to none ; in some respects, in fact, it may 
even excel modern teachings.” 

Vata, Pitta, and Kapha or Sleshma are the triads. They are 
wrongly equated with the three humours by some, and to wind, bile, 
and phlegm by others. Both are wrong ; and, because the matter is 
serious, there is no room for the other humour about these misguided 
meanings. 


* Excerpts from an Address before the Cochin Medical Association on 25-7 1943. 



<&> 3Ctt<TOJ 3 ftJ ((/) a an d&o j 3o c/3 
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Vata, Charaka describes as 

t0<aai* oelaona ejaqjs oojaoia la aliases sues 

<©<flQJ8 (rukshah) denotes excitability ; ai°CI (laghub) extreme quickness 
of activity; caflm (sitah) that by itself inactive; (Kharah) that 

the material basis is solid in nature; nr\J<e^8 (sukshmah) the finenss of 

the structure of the material basis ; AJai8 (Chalah) its function as the 

motive power; and a0c/®88 (visadah) the clear white colour of the 

material basis. What does all this come to? It would mean that “Vata 
is that which is susceptible to excitation, quick in transmitting the 
excitation produced by some other agent, unable to produce any impulse 

by itself, and that the material basis of the functions is white, solid and 
very fine in structure.” What could this be but Nerve and its well- 
known functions? The point that Vata-hata means paralysis fully 
supports this notion. 


Pitta stands for secretions and sleshma for the system of 
connective tissues, such as the skin, mucus membrane, blood and 

so on. The healthy state of the connective tissue depends on that 

* 

of the nervous and secretory systems, while of these, in their turn, 
rests on the health of the connective tissue system and its ability to 
protect the body from toxic agents. Thus, the health of an individual 
depends upon the blanced condition of these three parts as every un¬ 
balance means ill health. That is just what Ayurveda declares. 

The pathology, or to speak in the words of a layman, the cause 
and cure of ills in Ayurveda is based on this tridosha principle. In the 
light of the aspect in which I have considered it, is it not scientific and 
in full agreement with the most modern teaching on the subject ? Those 
who are eager to study the subject more fully, may profitably consult 
Sidhanta Nidanam and Pratyakshasariram by Kaviraj Gayanath Sen 
and an article by him on the Tridosha Theory in the Ayurveda Journal 
of July 1925. As for its efficacy, Kaviraj Gamini Bhushan Roy, M. A., 


M. B., has asserted about it in these emphatic terms. I shall be guilty 
of the basest ingratitude to Ayurveda if I do not gratefully recognise and 

loudly proclaim that the Ayurvedic theory of Tridosha has always 
helped me both to diagnose and to treat cases more successfully than if 
I have followed only the guidance of the Allopathic system.” 

The upsetting of the tridosha equilibrum is, as stated above the cause 

of diseases. The determining and immediate causes, according to 
Charaka, are three; (1) ((roo^OfOtMav^oatoauQ rruoacaiocoo) the entry of 

foreign bodies that have no community of essence with the body, (2) 
f^«Ras»9oJ'09to8) neglect of the dictates of nature, and (3) (oJtflsrooas) 
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natural decay. How simple and how exhaustive! I believe no allopa¬ 
thic doctor can take exception to this rational classification.... 

The history of Indian Medical Science reveals that there were in 
its early days two different departments, one led by the sage Atreya and 
the other headed by Dhanvantari, a rajarashi. The former represented 
the school of medicine, and the latter of surgery. Both had a mutnber 
of distinguished disciples, each one of whom wrote a work, generally 
called after the name of the author, on the subject of their study. Almost 
all these samhitas are lost to us. Charaka samhita is only a skeleton of 
the work by Agnivesa, a pupil of Atreyamuni, as recast by sage Charaka, 
while Susruta Samhita is only a recompiled summary of the old work 
of Susruta, a Sishya of Dhanvantari. A few of the rest are known 
only from references made in later compilations and commentaries. The 
two works that are now extensively used, I mean the Ashtangasamgra- 
ham and Ashtangahrdya are more or less, based on Charaka and 

Susruta So mhitas. 

Charaka and Susruta Samhitas were rendered into Arabic: the 
Arabic translations were then dressed in Latin garb. The Latin 
version formed the foundation of the European medicine. 

The Report of the Madras Government Committee on the indigenous 
system of medicine, remarks that, from the standpoint of science, the 
Indian systems are strictly logical and scientific; while from the 
standpoint of art, they are not self-sufficient at present, especially on 
the surgical line, though in the Medical line they are. generally 

speaking quite self-sufficient and economical. 

Let us examine the surgical side. 

Susruta emphasises the need of the dissection of the human body 
for purposes of study. '‘Therefore one must prepare a corpse and 
see by careful dissection every part of the body so as to get a clear and 
definite knowledge of the body which must be devoid of doubts.” ( Sarira 
Ch VI). The following quotation from the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
presents some idea of the achievements of Ayurveda in surgery: 

“There are certainly some dexterous operations, described in 
Susruta, (such as Rhinoplastic) which were of native invention ; the 

elaborate and lofty ethical code appears to he of pure Brahminical 
origin, and the very copious Materia Mediea (which included arsenic 
mercury, zinc and many other substances of permanent value) does not 
contain a single article of foreign source. Susruta describes more than 
one hundred surgical instruments made of steel . . . There wore 
fourteen varieties of bandage. The favourite form of splint was 
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made of chips of bamboo. Fractures were diagnosed, among other 
signs by crepitus. Dislocations were elaborately classified, and 
the differential diagnosis given. Wounds were divided into incised, 
punctured, lacerated, contused etc. Outs of the head and face were 
sewed. Skill in extracting foreign bodies was carried to a great 
height, the magnet, being used for iron particles under certain specified 
circumstances. Leeches were more often resorted to than the lance; 

cupping was also in general use- Poulticing, fomenting and the like 
were done as at present. Abdominal dropsy and hydrocele were treated 
by tapping with trocar, and varieties of hernia were understood, omental 

hernia being removed by operation on the scrotum. Besides the opera¬ 
tions already mentioned, the abdomen was opened by a short incision 
below the umbilicus, slightly to the left of the middle line, for the 
purpose of removing intestinal concretions or other obstruction 
(laparotomy). There was a plastic operation for the restoration of the 
nose, the skin being taken from the cheek adjoining, and the vascularity 
kept up by a bridge of tissue. The ophthalmic surgery included 
extraction of cataract. Obstetric operations were various, including 
Ciesarian and crushing of the foetus.’! 

4 

§ 

What led to the decline of surgery in India? The ceremonial 
uncleanliness attached by the Hindus to the dissection of corpses and the 
antipathy evinced by the Jains and the Buddhists to the causing of 
pain to any, stood in the way of the progress of surgical science, while 
the invasions of foreign nations and the vandalism they encouraged, the 
lack of patronage by the Government and the courts,and the recognition 
given to allopathy as an official system give the clue to the decline of 

Ayurveda as a whole. 

Kautilva’s Arthasastra, 4th century B. C., contains instructions for 
the postmortem examination of bodies in case of suspected death. But, 
later on, nearly 2,200 years ago, Asoka prohibited the practice of 
human dissection by a Royal edict. 

Susruta and Vagbhata discourse on anatomy, and give detailed 
directions for major and minor surgical operations. The commentaries 
to these make mention of earlier works on anatomy, particularly of 

Bhoja Samhita. 

In Physiology, it will be evident to those who have studied Ayur¬ 
veda that it has fairly understood the features of digestion, secretions 
metabolism, the circulation of blood and other important facts. About 
circulation, Charaka says that from the heart emanates the vessels 
carrying blood into all parts of the body, the element which nourishes 
the tissues and sustains the life of all animals. He describes the 
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corpuscles with some degree of precision. (Ch. 30) Susruta states that 
the colouring matter of the hlood is derived from the liver and the 
spleen* I have already adverted to the Tridosha theory, the soundness 
of which is proved by the success in the treatment of diseases 
founded on that principle. 

In Indian medicine, diagnosis plays an important part, and yet, by 
an irony of fate, Ayurveda is despised for being deficient in that. 
One may decry the quacks who, with a smattering of undigested know¬ 
ledge of Ashtangahrdat/a, go about in the guise of physicians, but it will 
be a calumny if Ayurveda is impeached for a defect it did not possess. 
Every Ayurvedic physician, worthy of that name, is expected to be 
an expert in the diagnostic methods. All the senses, except the tongue, 
had to be trained for the purpose of diagnosing diseases. To aid these, 
tubes and specula al«o were constantly used. The pulse, its speed, 
rhythm, volume and compressibility, form.ed a subject for special study 
for determining the condition of the cardinal principles —Vata, Pitta 
and Kapha. The examination of urine was insisted on. Ayurveda has 
simple methods for understanding its specific gravity and physical 

features. 

The nature of infection by contact, breath, food and so on, the 
bacterial origin, did not escape the ancient sages. Fevers, leprosy and 
other skin diseases, tuberculosis, cholera, plague and other epidemics 
came within their purview’. The existence of Krmis, bacilli, and their 
power to propagate diseases were referred to even in the Vedas. Even 
a chapter on climatology finds a place in ancient medical treatises. 

There is a chapter called ( elonnu^) Dinacharya in Ashtangahrdaya , 
indicating how an individual’s daily routine should be, so as to avoid 
diseases and maintain his health unimpaired. When to get up, how to 
bathe, what to eat and drink and when, the w ? ay to lie down, so on and 
so on. I wish you will kindly make it worth your while to read it with 
some care. Then you will appreciate the far-sighted wisdom of the 
ancients. It will repay perusal in another way. For you will be 
charmed by the grace and beauty of its language. Like many other 
works on Indian Medicine, Ashtangahrdat/a is not only a standard 
scientific treatise but also, as a recent reviewer has put it, “ a literary 
gem of such exquisite quality that, in certain parts of India* 
portions of it are taught like Raghuvamsam and Kumarasambhavam 
and other classic Kavyas to students of Sahitya and other non-medical 
courses as part of their cultural and literary studies.” 

— T. K. Krishna Menon, B. A., 

(Old Student). 
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Notes on Kerala History 

Kerala is the name of a country and not of a kingdom, and 
the kingdom of Kerala has not always been co-extensive with the 
country so-called. There were in Kerala many kingdoms, and yet 
the modern student is generally familiar only with Travancore 
and Cochin, and sometimes also with those of the Zamorin and the 
Raja of Chirakkal, while the student of the ancient history of Kerala 
is told ceaselessly only of one kingdom — the kingdom of Venat alias 
Travancore, which is not rarely found equated also with Kerala. It 
is strange that there should be found no reference to Cochin or Calicut 
or Kolattiri in any of the works purporting to deal with our ancient 
history: these two as well as the numerous other kingdoms which 
flourished in our land from times of yore up till the beginning of 
the 18th century A. D. are found merged in Venat ! It is therefore 
desirable to clarify the position of the various kingdoms in Kerala till 
the emergence of the modern State of Travancore some time about the 

beginning of the 18th century. 

A theory of collateral branches, which was originally advanced 
by Mr. Shangoonny Menon in his History of Travancore , written 
half a century ago, was accepted impliedly by the late Mr. T. Gopinatha 
Rao, the Superintendent of Archaeology, Trivandrum, and continued 
by Mr. Menon’s son, the late Mr. K. P. P. Menon, the author of the 

History of Kerala. The author of the State Manual, does not count¬ 
enance this theory openly, but its implications are not lost upon him, 
when for instance he equates Venat with Kupaka. This theory, and 
particularly that part of it which expounds the Venat-Kupaka equation, 
is found accepted as an ipso dictum by Messrs U. S. P. Iyer and A. K. 
Pisharoti and used as such in their historical and literary writings. 
The wide publicity that is given to the theory has led to a complete 
misunderstanding of the ancient history of the varied kingdoms in 
South Kerala till the period of Raja Martanda Varma Kulasekhara 
Perumal, who, by conquest and by annexation, unified those small 
states and formed the modern State of Travancore and has hence 
rightly come to be hailed as the maker of modern Travancore. 

The theory was first enunciated presumably for the purpose ol 
equating Kupaka with Venat; and it was advanced by the late Mr 
Shangoony Menon, in his History of Travancore, who based himself upon 
the statement of the Dutch writers. 
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The Dutch writers have made two statements, setting forth the 
lists of kingdoms in South Kerala. The first of these statements would 
have it—and this is the earlier one—that Tiruvatamkur and Jayasi- 
mhanat were the more important kingdoms in the South; and the second 
statemnt of 1675 A. D. mentions in all seven states in the south, namely 
Tiruvatamkur, Attingal, Elayadatt, Perumtalli, •Jayasimhanat, Karuna- 

gappalli and Porkkad. The latter statement would also have it that 
all these varied states were unified by Raja Martanda Varma and 

brought under his rule, except Jayasimhanat which continued to be 
independent. These statements would only mean that there were so 
many independent kingdoms in the south and that they continued to 
be exisiting independently, till they were subjugated and annexed 
by Raja Martanda Varma. It certainly could not be made the basis 
for starting the theory of collateral branches for the Venat royal house. 
A historical statement of this theory and of its development is still 
more interesting. Compare the following tabulated statement on the 
subject, as expressed by Travancore writers: 



S. Menon’s view 1 Ullur’s old view 

I 


A. K. Pisharoti's A. K. Pisharoti's 


Tiruvatamkur 

Jayasimhanat 

Venat 


Ciravayi 

Tirppappur 


Tiruvatamkur 

Jayasimhanat 

Venat 


Ciravayi 

Tirppappur 


i 


old view 


All these 
were inde¬ 
pendent 
kingdoms 


% 

! 

! 


new view 


Attingal 

Jayasimhanat 

Venat 


Ciravayi 

Tirppappur 


Ullur’s new view 


Attingal 
Jayasimhanat 
Venat alias 
Ciravayi alias 
Tirppappur 
Elayadatt 
Perumtalli 
Kayamkulam 


A careful study of this statement of the collateral branches by diflfe- 
erent writers reveals a couple of very interesting facts. In the first 
place, no two writers aie agreed in their lists nor are they agreed which 
of the five collateral branches are of the ancient royal house of Venat. 

Secondly, the same writer does not agree with himself at a later date— 
and for this disagreement no reason is given—and none of these agree 
with what is stated by the Dutch. Thirdly, the earliest of the 
Dutch statements gives only two kingdoms, while the second gives 
seven kingdoms; and of these seven, Mr. Menon accepted the first and 
the last and then added to them three more kingdoms, as suited his 
own view. This view was bodily borrowed by Mr. U. S. P. Iyer, who 

y 

however, in his latest paper changed it for some other list, in which 
he rolled up the last three kingdoms of his erstwhile master and sub¬ 
stituted instead the second, third and fourth kingdoms given in the Dutch 
list which has been omitted by Mr. Menon, and rolled up the last three 
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kingdoms of his master into one, namely Venat, the terms Ciravayi and 
and Tirppappur being taken by him as being synonymous. Mr. 
Pisharoci accepted only two kingdoms from the Dutch list and added to 
it the last three kingdoms mentioned by Mr. Menon. Mr. Pisharoti had 
however, on an earlier occasion, questioned even the very existence of 
Venat as a kingdom, but without further ado he boldly accepts the 
existence here. Mr. Iyer adds to his five 'kingdoms one more, 
namely, Kayamkulam, which is not mentioned by the Dutoh nor by 

Mr. Menon. The Dutch list does not give us the name of Venat any¬ 
where, nor of Ciravayi nor of Tirppappur, and their statement simply 

shows that they were merely giving the names of kingdoms which then 
existed, and not the names of the collateral branches of the Venat 
royal family. That this is the position is also clearly seen from the 
fact that in some cases at least they have given the boundaries of 

the kingdoms they have mentioned. Now even if we are prepared for 

purposes of argument merely to take their second statement as laying 
down the collateral branches of the Venat royal family, still there looms 

another great difficulty. The statement also contains the names of two 
other kingdoms —Karunagapilli and Porkkad—and at any rate the latter 

of which nobody has so far cared to characterise as a collateral branch 
of the Venat royal family. 

It is a pity that the ancient history of a portion of Kerala should 
have been based on a theory which has found its way to popular 
books on the subject thereby vitiating a correct understanding of the 
history of South Kerala, and even of Kerala as a whole. 

Among Travancore writers the editor of the Lilalhilaka alone takes 
a sensible position. While he is prepared to concede that these families 
might have had some sort of relationship as a result of adoption etc., he 
raises a doubt whether there ever was a kingdom called by the name 
Venat. He believes that, while all the states mentioned in the Dutch 
statement, had some sort of control or ownership over Venat, the latter 
had no right of ownership over the other kingdoms. After having thus 

set forth his view of the theory and accepted all that the rejection of 
that theory means, strangely enough, six years later, he makes the 

statement that Ravi Varma Venadarkon, figuring in the Unninilisandestn 
was identical with Ravi Varma Kulasekhara Deva of the Kupakas ! 
This is a silent acknowledgement of the theory of collateral branches 
propounded by Mr. Menon and the acceptance of the equation of Venat 
with Kupaka! No doubt a man is free to change his opinion, but 
scholars generally change in the light of any fresh evidence 
that may be available. In this particular instance the writer has 
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not explained the grounds for his change of view. Thus while the 
editor of the Lilcithilakam rejects the theory of collateral branches, the 
editor of the Unninilisandesa accepts the theory and repeats it in his Tiru 
vitamkurcanlam ! 

The attitude of mind which the editor of the Lilathilakam adopted 
in his Introduction seems perfectly tenable, and there is evidence 
enohgh to show beyond all possibility of doubt that all the king¬ 
doms mentioned by the Dutch were sovereign states. Thus while all 
Travancore writers would hail Ravi Varma Kulasekhara Deva as an 
ancestor of the Venat kings, i. e. kings of Travancore, they would else¬ 
where also point out that he had as his contemporaries two kings of 
Venat! An analytical study of the published writings on the history 
of Travancore clearly shows the simultaneous existence at more periods 
than one, and that even as late as 800 M. E., of Venattadikal, Tirppappu- 
muppil or Muttavar, Jayasimhanat Muttavar, Ciravayi Muttavar etc. 
Notwithstanding the statements of Messrs Sundaram Pillai and Menon, 
we know that Attingal was forced, at the point of the sword, to merge 
itself into the kingdom of Raja Martanda Varma, as evidenced by the 
treaty on the silver plate quoted in the State Manual, a treaty which 
gave the Senior Rani of Travancore the particular rights which she has 
been enjoying thereafter. Jayasimhanat and Kayamkulam were con¬ 
quered and annexed by that same soldier king and his great general 
and Minister, Rama Ay.van Dalava, while Porkkad and Tekkenkur and 
Vatakkankur and Alangad and Parur were temporarily ceded by the 

Perumpatappu Muppil to Travancore owing to the exigencies of war 
for the sake of help. We are told by Mr. U. S. P. Iyer that Kottarak- 
kara was functioning as an independent state till at least 800 M.E., 
and if we go further backwards, we find that Kupaka was the most 
important state in south Kerala and that it had its limits extending up ta 
and including Trivandrum, while the Pradyumnabhyudayam tells us 
that Sri Padmanabha enshrined at Trivandrum was the family patron 
deity of Ravi Varma Kulasekhara Deva of the Kupakas. Available 
evidence proves that Tirppappu Muppil was not always the title of 
the ruler of Venat. The several genealogies of the rulers of Travancore 
seven of them are so far available —do not agree with one another And 
naturally so; for each writer was rushing at a tangent, and for the sake 
of certain pet theories which he wanted to propound or which were 
found accepted by earlier writers, he has had to sacrifice historical 
accuracy and indulge in speculations while pioneer writers still further 
confused the issues by other speculative equations such as Venat alias 
Musika, Venat alias Purali, Venat alias Travancore alias Kerala! 
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The equation of Venat with TravancolA is a historical solecism, 
whether we Understand these terms as bespeaking geographical units or 

royal families. For these two have never been co-extensive in any 
period of Kerala History. If we are serious in our desire to reconstruct 
our ancient history we must look facts in the face and avoid specu¬ 
lation. Without minimising the labours of the pioneers in the field, 
we need not always swear by them. Let us learn true history with 
scrupulous regard to the facts before us. * 


K. R. PlSHAROTI, M. A., L. T., 


(Old Student) 


* The interested reader is referred for the basis of this criticism to the papers 
published by the writer in collaboration with Mr. A. G. Warrier, particularly the follow¬ 
ing: i) Inscriptions of Sarvanganatha, {Bulletin of the S. R . V. R. Institute , Trichur) 
ii) Cochin About 1300 A. D. (Maharaja's College Magazine ); iii) Jayasimha Vira Kerala 


Varma of Quilon (Indian Historn 
the S. R. V. R. Institute, Trichur ). 


Quarterly): iv) Ravi Varma—A Note {Bulletin of 


Duty 

Further, further, do we go, 

Through the fields of glory, 

That our names may live and glow, 

In our country’s story. 

More, more, let us work our way 
Into the depths of knowledge, 

Through the paths of duty, jolly and gay, 

Let us win from school and college. 

Nearer, nearer, splendour is to our dust, 

So nigh is God to Man, 

That when Duty whispers soft “Thou must,” 

Youths must reply, “ We can.” 

—S. PARVATHI DEVI, Cl. IV, B. Sc. 
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The Blessings of War 

Luckily for us nothing human is quite thoroughgoing. The best 
thing we pride in have plenty of defects in them, and the worst 
things we deplore have always had some bright side to them. There 
is a way with Providence for bringing about good out of the great¬ 
est evil; and the worst of evil doers unwittingly occasion a deal 
of good. 

We do not always break a thing by hammering it; we some- 
times make it. And we are beginning to realise that high 
explosives do not so much shatter masonry, as cement hearts and 
build nations. Certainly, science has already abolished time and 
space. We have almost lost the privacy of our closet. We have 
nearly lost the pleasure of a journey which is scarcely begun before 
it is ended; and some of us have already started to shudder at the 
impending prospect of being shot through the stratosphere in a 
rocket-propelied steel bullet. We don’t have now-a-days to strain 
our imagination to feel what Babel must have been like. A 
carelessly switched on receiver set will afford us that knowledge. 
Yes, science has done all that; but it needed a war to bring peoples 
to think and feel together, to put the voices in tune. The word 
“cosmic” was certainly known to us. But the most practical 

use we could find for it was to name that redoubtable ray w’hich 
its enthusiasts profess to have discovered over the ceiling of the 
tropical sky or at the bottom of the Alpine lakes, till the global 
war forced upon us cosmic ideals and cosmic aspirations. We 
have been used to thinking of oceans as sheets of water dividing 
mankind, till the Atlantic Charter almost literally converted it 
into a sheet of parchment rollng the nations into one. 

There is an equality which suffering alone begets, which 
used to be felt only in the trenches and dug-outs in former wars, 
but is now a common lesson in every shelter in the most 
civilised of civilian centres. And the Blood Banks are constantly 
proving that the same ruby fluid courses under every type of 
skin, whether, white, brown, black or yellow. We are somehow 
discovering our common blood if only by spilling it, and coming 
closer only in the act of flying at each other’s throat. 
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But the supreme benefit of war is the restoration of true 
value*s. The moral order of things has once again forced itself 
upon the world as something real. The soul of man has reasserted 
itself precisely because his body is being used and abused as a mere 
round of ammunition. It is very well to discard the soul when you 
are starting war. But, when you come to stopping it, the soul and 
morality and religion have to come in ; so they had to be given a 
very large place in the Atlantic Charter. Even the Soviet System, 
wherein everybody is supposed to be a mere body and a cog, has 
had reluctantly to respect the place of the moral and the spiritual. 
This accounts for the increasing influence of the Papacy at the 
present day, a ‘power’ that is equally respected by both the belli¬ 
gerent parties. This vast spiritual superstructure resting on a few 
acres of ground, called the Vatican State, has almost the look of an 
inverted pyramid, but if you look at it in the right way it is really 

the world that is balanced on its apex. 

Political philosophy too is undergoing a transformation. 
Dictatorship, after a short display of borrowed strength, is crashing 
about our ears. Old democracy, after a long process of oiling and 
overhauling, has at last swung into movement, and as was to be 
expected, it is the steady unrelenting march of the steam-roller. 
But war has taught democracy a few good lessons, and much of its 
present efficiency in war has been gained from impact with the 
dictatorship. The united effort of the Commonwealth of Nations 
fighting the common foe, has definitely relieved the Imperialistic 
tangle. And this modern Commonweath of Nations seems to 
include even the United States and other Allied Nations, with the 
exception, of course, of Soviet Russia. But the shedding of the Corn- 
mintern seems to indicate that the present baptism of blood has 
washed Kremlin of much of its redness. 

Only the pressure of a war like the present one can bring about 
such marvels of invention and improvement as we have seen, and 
most of the machines of war, excepting the guns and the missiles, 
admit of peacetime use. Aircraft would never have been what 
they are today in size, in efficiency, in safety, but for the two 
world wars. The vast armadas of them that will survive this 
war, will naturally have to be turned over to civilian purposes. 
Even now they are planning a global air service. The tank rose 
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from humble origins. It started its revolutionary career as a 
poor tractor on the corn fields. Today it is the most formidable 
thing on the battle field, though the latest reports seem to indicate 
that the field gun is coming into its own and defying the tank 
at every turn. We may safely presume that the tank, with all 
the glory and incredible improvement it has gained during the 
war, will quietly settle down to a peaceful life, a giant harnessed 

for agriculture and a hundred other useful purposes. There is 
only that treacherous elusive thing, the submarine, that may refuse 

to be of any considerable use in peace time. 

War as an educator has been little appreciated, and yet there 
is nothing like war to teach people history and geography, in 
fact everthing about peoples and places. The present war has 
been a universal educator for the generality of people. The war 
was scarcely on when every body had known everything about 
Danzig and all the history of Poland back to the fourteenth 
century. Pearl Harbour was never so precious to us as after the 
Japs happened to bomb it. All the eruptions of the Etna had 
left us quite unconcerned : and yet we can hardly stop thinking 
of it now. 

It may sound odd, but the present war has even played the 
part of a family doctor. It has come to prescribe a rational diet 
to the incorrigible rice-eater. Nothing short of a war like this 
could bring about such a radical change in Malabar. Bajri and 
beans, ragi and tapioca, are not degrading; they may lay the 
foundation for healthier generations in future. 

With all that, war is the worst experience we can have on 
earth, and it must end soon. Its evils infintiely outweigh the little 
advantages mentioned above. And modern war has grown so 
disproportionately devastating that no temporal benefit can be large 
enough to justify its inception, much less its continuance. 

_CYRIL BERNARD, T. 0. C. D. 

(Old Studer, t) 
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the Fourth Dimension 

The back ground of modern science is spread on conceptions of space 
and time which appear quite revolutionary in their nature to the 
ordinary layman. Even the scientist of a century back had no idea 
that the ordinary space about him was not the whole of reality. Science 
has made such rapid strides in the first four decades of this century. The 
real sp%ce about us is considered as a four dimensional medium. To 
understand the advances made in science in recent years it is necessary 
to get some idea of a four-dimensional space. This is best obtained 
by reviewing the properties of spaces of three and lower dimensions. 

A geometrical point has no dimensions. It has no length, breadth 

or thickness. A succession of points is a line. So a space of one dimen¬ 
sion will involve only a line which may, however, be of infinite length. 

Movement in such a world will be only to and fro. Change of direction 
or rotation will be completely unknown in this world. 

A world of two dimensions will be a plane or flatland, where move¬ 
ment would be possible in all directions in that plane. A flatlander can¬ 
not, however, move off that plane, normal or oblique to it. He will be 
quite unconscious that such a movement existed. He can understand 
what rotation about a point is. But he can never conceive of rotation 
about a line. The flatlander however is in a superior position to the 
line-man. He can watch the movement of the latter, and know his past, 
present and future positions. When he crosses the path of the lineman 
from one side to the other, the lineman is apt to think that he has seen 

a supernatural being, suddenly flitting across his vision and is na¬ 
turally frightened. 

Let us now examine a three dimensional world. Any article which 
we handle is a three dimensional body. It has length, breadth, and 
thickness. We are three dimensional beings, and have the ability to 
move up and down which the flatlander does not possess. This is be¬ 
cause we have no difficulty in grasping a direction at right angles to a 
surface which is a complete mystery to the flatlander. To put it more 
precisely, in a two dimensional world there are only 2 lines through a 
point at right angle to one another while in a three dimensional one we 
can have three mutually perpendicular lines through a point, as at any 
corner of a room.'fThe, third additional line is the projection into the 
third dimension from the plane of the first two lines. 
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It is natural at this stage to put the query whether it is not possible 
to draw four lines through a point so that any two of which will be at 

right angles to one another. If some thought is bestowed on this, it 
will be found to be one of the toughest problems for the imagination. 
We can easily conceive of 2 lines OX, OY at right angles and a third 
line OZ at right angles to each of OX and OY. (Witness the three edges 
at any corner of a room). Now the problem is to draw a fourth line 
OV perpendicular to each of the first three. If we are successful in this, 
we are projecting ourselves into the fourth dimension. 



# 
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By moving along this direction we can g?t out of the three dimen¬ 
sional world at a moment’s notice. In other wmrds, if any one is able to 
discover how to move in this direction, it is a simple matter for him to 
move out of a closed room without touching the w ? alls or doors or win¬ 
dows or the roof of the room and appear all on a sudden in another 
equally strongly closed room. This possibility brings out clearly what 
is perhaps the chief foundation for the air of romance which surrounds 
the idea of the fourth dimension. 


Once an extra dimension is granted, many of the tales of phantoms 
and ghosts become easily ‘explainable,’or‘explicable’. When a ghost dis¬ 
appears it just steps away along the fourth dimension- It need not go far; 
itmay remainclose at hand, and yet we cannot see it. Spirits andguardian 

angels could have a habitation close at hand and their doings would 
cease to be miraculous. The introduction of the fourth dimension opens 
up a glimpse of another world close at hand. Possibly at death, the 
limitations which chain us to our three dimensional space are relaxed 
and we pass into an ampler life. This idea was probably known to the 
ancients as evidenced by the celebrations of anniversaries; these cele¬ 
brations can probably be appreciated if we assume that when the soul 
leaves the body, it moves away from the earth along the fourth dimen¬ 
sion but remains close at hand so that when the earth comes to the same 
position after a year the departed soul is again near us. 
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Now scientists who were feeling that space was really four dimen¬ 
sional were not prepared to add on to the three dimensional space an¬ 
other dimension of the same kind , as they would then be importing spiri¬ 
tualism into science. So they engaged themselves in finding out what 
the nature of this fourth dimension was. 

If a body of three dimensions were made to move accros a two 
dimensional space, the flatlander would be conscious only of the 

plane Section of the body which would gradually change and 

, - A 

ultimately disappear. On this analogy, if a body of four dimen. 
sions were passed through our space of three dimensions, we would 

he conscious of it only as a solid body whose form and appearance 

/ 

gradually change and ultimately vanish. Does not this argument 
suggest that the birth, growth, life and death of animals may be 
explained as caused bv the passage of four dimensional bodies through 
our three dimensional space? In fact the prophetic writer, H. G. Wells, 
writes in his Time Machine: “Here is a portrait of a man at 8 
years old, another at 15 years old, another at 17, another at 22 and so on. 
All these are evidently sections, as it were.—three dimensional repre- 

a 

sentations of his four dimensional being which is a fixed and unalterable 

thing;' 

% 

Thus time as the fourth dimension in real space slowly crept in, and 
it was left to Einstein to declare unequivocally that real space is,four 
dimensional, the additional dimension being time. The idea of putting 
together space and time so that time is regarded as the fourth dimen¬ 
sion is not new. But until recently it was regarded as merely a pictures¬ 
que wav of looking at things without any deep significance as in the 
case of a thermometer chart showing the relation between time and 

temperature. The new conception, on the other hand, is much deeper. 
The objects we see around us are all three dimensional sections by our 
respective time-planes of the real four dimensional world- Just as we 
resolve a three dimensional structure into plan and elevation, so we 

% I 

automatially resolve an event in the four dimensional world into struc¬ 
ture and duration. It is the structure part of an event we observe at 
any instant- This is the new outlook not of a philosopher but of active 
scientists. This world we have perception of seems to be merely a 

world of appearances. The reality is hidden behind these appearances. 

* 

Thus we have the evolution of the four dimensional space demanded 
by modern science. In this world an event no longer occurs at a point 
of space and at an instant of time, but rather exists, at a point of the real 
world, and that point denotes the event. An object which we find 
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characterised by continuity of existence in time is now considered as 
a succession of events. So it is associated in the new universe with a 
continuous succession of points, that is, with a line in the new space. 
This is called the world line of the object, and it is always found to be 
the shortest course in the new space. 


This idea of the shortest course has evolved through a series of 
stages, and now forms the basis of modern science. Newton’s law of 
graitation stipulates that any two objects in the universe attract one 
another with a force varying directly as the product of their 
masses and inversely as the squares of their distance apart. At the 
time the law was announced, and really for two full centuries there¬ 
after, this law was hailed as the most pertect Law of Nature. But 
recent advances in science have been able to detoot serious defects in 


the law. Neither masses of bodies nor their distances apart are now 
considered as constants. These are now recognised as relative magnitudes. 
Attempts have naturally been made to remove these defects and these 


attempts havo been responsible for the rapid strides in modern science, 

and have culminated in the law being practically rejected and replaced 
by an altogether new law. 

What is this new Law of Nature? This is based on the recognition 
that the real space is four dimensional. In the old law there was an 
attractive force between two bodies tending or.e of them to move towards 
or round the other. In the new law*, this is a natural behaviour between 
the bodies. When we find a planet going round the Sun, it is, ac¬ 
cording to the new law, really taking the shortest course in the 
neighbourhood of the Sun. In the neighbourhood of matter, in the 
real space of four dimensions, there is a mound, as it were, which 

compels other bodies to bend round them and take paths which are really 
their shortest courses. 


Thus the real space about us is four dimensional where events are 
associated with points, and objects with what are called u.orld lines. 
Even the conception of space has undergone a revolutionary change. 
While the old idea of space was that objects cannot exist without space, 
the new idea is that space cannot exist without objects. Thus we are 
unconsciously led to the inspiring conception of the Expanding Universe. 

— G. R. N. 
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The three expressions, Physical Training, Physical Culture 
and Physical Education, often confuse. 

Physical “Training” is an outdated term. It meant the 
development of just the bodily powers of the individual, mostly 
by formal activities. It was an artificial method, which had no 
relation whatever to the everyday life of the child. Hence, it 
failed to appeal to the interest of the child, who did not look upon 
it as play, but took it as monotonous work. 


What the term, Physical “Training’' should convey to one is, that 
it is the training of an individual for a special event or match. It 
means just what the dual words imply —training of the physique or 
body only. No relation to mind, character or spirit is to be under¬ 
stood by it. Man is not to be recognised as more than a bundle 
of muscles and bones. The Physical trainer is content to produce a 
good athlete, and feels no responsibility whatever for that athlete’s 
character or personality. 


There are also 


Culture 


They develop their 


bodily powers towards commercial ends. They are usually con¬ 
cerned only with their own fame, or with making money, or with 

spectacular “/r nnnshns They too have no concern with educating 
the whole child through play. 

But, “Physical Education” takes into consideration the child 
as a whole —as an entity having three aspects —the physical, the 
intellectual and the spiritual, each of which has got to be de¬ 


veloped alongside with the other two. Physical Education is the 
education of the whole child, through physical activities — selected 
physical activities conducted in such a way as to get the best 
results. It is a new method of education which realises that when 
the child comes to school, it is not the brain alone that it brings 
with it, but its body, and its spirit too. 


The child, apart from intellect, has emotions too, with possibilities 
of developing into a man or woman of character, a good citizen. 
What Physical Education aims at is the development of the child 
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into a happy combination of a well-developed body and an equally 
well-developed mind. It is such a product that can be most useful 
to self, to others, to the country, and to the wide world. 

This scheme of education through physical activities, is based, 
on natural movements well-regulated, by setting up rules and 
thereby formed into what we call games, as differentiated from the 
unnatural formal movements used in physical training. Natural 
activities are racially old activities, and any normal individual 
responds to them with readiness, most naturally. The eagerness 
with which normal children enter into walking, running, climbing, 
jumping, closing, evading, show that there is in the body an 
inherent drive to give expression to these activities. 

Physical Education activities thus cater to the interest of the 
child. Hence the child enters into them with full enhusiasm. The 
emotions are thereby aroused, and everything becomes spontaneous 
on the play-field. The personality of the child is fully unfolded 
and the Physical Educator gets the best opportunities to 
cut, curb and mould its personality into desirable shapes. This 
wonderful opportunity is denied to other teachers in the modern 
system of education, in the rigid atmosphere of the class-room, and 
to Physical Trainers in their unnatural programme of drill, “left, 
right,” etc. 

The key-note of Physical Education scheme is to provide ex¬ 
periences in practising emotional control. Therefore, formal ex¬ 
ercises like drill, marching, apparatus work, are used only as 
corrective measures. Natural activities arouse natural interest in 
participation. Interest secures voluntary response. This causes 
self-expression which leads to self-development and finally to 
self-discipline. 

A complete plan of Physical Education is both educative and 
protective. Exercise alone is not a cure-all. What is termed 

Health Education, should go hand - in - hand with Physical 
Education work. All measures for safeguarding the mental and 
physical health of the child are to be taken. Regular medical 
examinations and their follow up work, prophylatic measures, 
hygiene, sanitation, diet, should be attended to. There should 
be nothing in school-life that w T ould be detrimental to health, to 
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bodies and to morals, of tbe child. In other words, school-life should 
be natural, never artificial. And, everything in school-life should 
be beneficial to health of body and mind alike. 

To make any educational programme vital, Physical Education 
should be given equal status with academic subjects, for, the school 
is responsible not for just one portion of the child, but for the child 
as a whole natural being. Periods for Physical Education should be 
dove-tailed with periods for other studies. Physical activity is a 

daily biological necessity—a fact which yet remains to be 
fully realised. It is not on two days or three days a week for first 

half an hour or so, that students in educational institutions, are 
normal beings. Drastic changes have got to be made in the entire 
educational carrieulum in such a way that every student will 
participate daily in well-organised and well-supervised physical 
activities. 

(Mrs.) Margaret Chithalan, B. A ., 

{Old Student). 
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Analysis and Crime 

Within the last 40 years Chemical Analysis has made such ra~ 
pid progress that there is practically no field of human activity with 
which it is not directly or indirectly connected. Indeed, the various 
professions such as Law, Medicine, Engineering, Agriculture, Com¬ 
merce are so much intertwined with that of the Chemist that, with¬ 
out his help, the votaries of the former cannot have that confidhnce 
of perfection which is so often indispensable for success in their 
various professions. How can a lawyer, with a grain ot conscience 
in him, plead on behalf of his client who is involved in a criminal 
case of counterfeit coinage, unless he has got the evidence of an 
expert analyst to prove that his client is innocent? How can a doctor 
administer relief to a patient in a case of poisoning unless he knows 
the nature of the poison from an investigation of the stomach wash, 
viscera or vomit? An engineer who uses steel of unspecified com¬ 
position for special constructions is sure to lose his job when his 
structure collapses due to the use of a wrong steel for the purpose. 
Similarly the agriculturist, the commercial man and the industria¬ 
list are all alike indebted to the chemical analyst, e' T en as the cap¬ 
tain of a ship is indebted to the mariners’ compass for knowing his 
correct direction, and avoiding submerged rocks. 

The application of chemical analysis to the investigation of 
crime has been very fruitful of results. At present there is no Pro¬ 
vince or State in India—not to speak of the more advanced countries 
of the West —where the services of a chemical examiner or of a 

public analyst are not employed in the detection of crime. The 
public analyst is a check on adulteration of genuine foods and drugs 
with cheap and relatively valueless articles. Milk, for instance, rru y 
be adulterated with water, and sold for the price of pure milk. Asurp 
means of detection of adulteration in this case is a determination of 
the freezing point of milk. On the assumption that genuine milk 
has a F.P.of say '536°c., and that water freezes at 0°c., the proportion 
of added water in a sample which has an F. P. midway between 
the two may be calculated. Most of the ghee found in the 
market is adulterated with vegetable fat and sold for the price of 
genuine ghee. One of the crucial tests for ghee is the Phytosterol 
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Acetate test. This consists in acetylating the sterols extracted 

the sterol acetate and determine its M. P. 
‘tate obtained from genuine ghee will be 
P. of the sterol acetate obtained from 


M 


The 1VT. P. of the sterol 
about ll4°c. while the 

vegetable oils will be about 127°c,, or higher. From the directions of 
the M. P. of the sterol acetate from thesample from I14°c., the 
percentage of adulteration may be calculated with a fair degree of 
accuracy. Tea is sometimes adulterated in this State with black 
gram husk as well as foreign leaves. A new microscopic examina¬ 
tion of the sample will tell whether it is adulterated or not. Tea 
leaves will have an epidermic layer of flattened cells possessing well 
marked sinuous outlines. Long slender unicellular hairs coming 
off from some of the cells, and oval stomata on the undersurface of 
the leaf are other characteristics by which an experienced analyst 
is able to distinquish it from the adulterants. When the microscope 
reveals adulteration, a determination of the caffeine content is made 
and the extent of adulterations fixed up. The com non adulterants 
in Coffee are chicory, fried gram (powdered of course) and caramel. 
These give colored solutions simulating coff *e extracts, but are very 
cheap things with which to adulterate ground coffee. Tne micros¬ 
cope again comes to the aid of the analyst in detecting the first 
two adulterants, while Fiehe’s test reveals the presence of caramel. 
A determination of the specific gravity of the aqueous extract and a 
systematic investigation of the ash will further settle the question 
of adulteration. Butter is reported to be adulterated with boiled 
potato beaten into the consistency of butter (although this form of 
adult 'ratiou has not bet n noticed here so far); but it is easy to detect 
this sortof sophistication by the examination of a small speck of the 
sample under the microscope. The starch granulesof the adulterant 
can easily be differentiated from the fat globules of the butter. An 
iodine test will give additional evidence as to the presence of 
potato starch. A determination of the fat content will give an 
approximate idea of the extent of adulteration. 


Wheat flour is often mixed with cheap flours, such as of rice 
and tapioca, but the analyst is not perturbed by this sort of adul¬ 
teration. He knows that wheat starch granules are mostly round 
grains with very faint striation, some small and others big. The 
larger grains are oval or lenticular when rolled, and some have a 
longitudinal furrow, but there is no hilum. Rice starch consists of 
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closely packed angular grains without hilum, fairly uniform in 
size measuring from 6 to 9 m; tapioca starch grains are roughly 
circular in shape, with concentric rings and usually a hilum. 

Recently with the emergence of topioca as a substitute for rice 
as food in these parts, many an analyst has been commissioned to 
examine the purity and suitability as food of the large stocks of 
topioca starch held by some traders. This powder may be easily 
mixed with appreciable quantites of sand and starches of 
lower value without being readily detected by the man-in-the 
street. But the analyst can easily see through the game from a 
mere microscopic examination of the sample and a determination 
of its “constants.” Pure honey is an article of doubtful existence 
in our markets in these days, the genuine stuff being invariably 
mixed with jaggery water or cheap commercial glucose. But the 
analyst detects this fraudulent practice by an examination of the 
polarisation of the sample as well as its reaction to Fiehe’s and 
other tests. Pepper which is obtainable from the bazaar is sometimes 

to have its characteristic pungency and potency. 
This is due to the fact that the active principle of this substance 
has been partly or wholly removed and the sophisticated substance 
has been put on the market either as such, or mixed with a small 
proportion of the genuine stuff. The active constituent of pepper is 
the alkaloid, Pipperine; which is present to the extent of 7-8 per 
cent. This comes out on extraction with alcohol in a soxhlet 
extractor. This extraction does not materially alter the form 
and appearance of pepper particularly of the white variety, and 
the dishonest trader takes shelter under this advantage. A de¬ 
termination of the alcoholic extract of the sample will prove his 
dastardly crime. 

Many a case of suspected wrong labelling of an article calculated 
to mislead as to its nature, substan.ee or quality is daily brought 
to the chemical analyst for verification, and there are several in¬ 
stances where the analyst has done yeoman service to the public 
by exposing the humbug involved in the label. To indulge in a 
personal reflexion in this connection, the writer had the, misfortune 
to purchase three bottles of cod liver oil labelled “Pure Norwegian 
cod liver oil” from different shops in the bazaar at enormously 

t 

high prices, but simple tests on these different specimens soon 
convinced him that they were worth only as much groundnut 
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oil, or even much less because of its nasty smell. God knows 
how many ot the drugs and galenicals sold-in this country con¬ 
form to their standard specifications. 

The Public Proeecutor as well as the Police Inspector often 
derives considerable help from the analyst in criminal prosecution 

X 

such as for counterfeit coinage or forgery. But. in coming to his 
conclusion theanalyst will not always have a beaten track to pursue. 

I * « « 

Often he will be thrown on his resources to devise new ways of 

• _ 

solving new problems. Thus, in a case in which a car had driven 
off after fatal accident, fragments of glass were brought to the 

m 

analyst who, by a comparison of its specific gravity with that of 
the glass of a car with broken head lights, was able to bring the 
car to book. In a medico-legal case in which the driver of a car 
was charged with killing a pedestrian, the chemical examiner, 
thought it. fit to go into the condition of the victim just before 
his death. He examined his viscera, and was able to recover 
from it a good quantity of alcohol. Evidently the victim was 
inebriate at the time of death, and probably the driver found it 
difficult to avoid a man zigzagging through the road. A verdict 
of ‘not guilty’ was given to the accused in the case. The crime 
was not clearly on the part of the driver but of the drunkard. 
In counterfeit coinage the moulds are carefully examined, and 
any flaws in these are photographed and enlarged and com¬ 
pared with flaws, if any, in the suspected coins. The com¬ 
position of the fused masses, if any, left in the crucibles, as well as 
of the counterfeit coins are determined, and, if/there is a cor¬ 
respondence between the two, the crime is confirmed. 

The above ( are only a few of the vast number of instances 
where the analyst can turn the searchlight on the criminal and 
expose him to punishment, but it should not be understood that 
the function of the analyst is only to point out the crime. There 
is also the other side of the picture in which the good points in 
a case are given special emphasis through the agency of the 
analyst, but about this, some time later. 

—K. v. Krishna Warrier, M. a., 

(Old Student) 
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Some Accidents in Chemistry 


As we progress on with the study of science, we realize that 
accidents are very often the occasions for important discoveries. 
Chance plays a great part in the life of the scientist, whose 
ambition is to discover something new always. In this connection, 
although it has no proper reason to be included here, mention 
may be made of the famous apple-incident which led Sir Isaac 
Newton to put forward his theory of gravitation, and to 
publish his “Principia.” Of course, in this, Newton’s genius and 
contemplative mood contributed a great deal. All the same, 
it was an important accident. In Chemistry, however, accidents 
are found to play a greater role in leading to various discoveries, 

and on many occasions a trifling observation leads to results 
of great practical value. 


We must all have heard of Priestley who was 

% 

“ A man so various, that he seemed to be, 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.” 


The crowning work of Priestley’s life was the discovery of that 
gas which he termed “ dephlogisticated air” and which we now call 
Oxygen, the latter name having been given to the gas by Lavoisier* 
who swept away ail the jargon of the Phlogistic doctrine. The 


manner of Priestley’s discoverv is very characterise 


44 


It 


furnishes,” he says, “astriking illustration of the truth of a remark 
which I have more than once made in my philosophical writings, 
and which can hardly be too often repeated, as it tends greatly 
to encourage philosophical investigations —that more is owing to 
what we call CHANCE, that is, philosophically speaking, to the 
observation of events arising from unknown causes, than to any 

The 
’ led 


proper design or preconceived theory in this business.” 
accident of possessing a burning glass “of considerable force” 
Priestley to try the effect of the heat of the sun upon various 
substances contained in tubes filled with mercury, and, on performing 
various experiments he in course of time discovered, or rather, 


prepared Oxygen. Priestley announced 


his 


discovery very 


eloquently. His astonishment was enhanced when he found that, 
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tested with nitrous air, the new gas was actually better than 
common air. Moreover, this discovery of oxygen by Priestley 
was the deathblow to nhloariston. 


We may all know that we partly owe our gratitude to the 
French technologist, Chardonnet, for the production of artificial 
silk. He attained a success which was denied to other earlier 

9 

scientists who laboured in vain to make this artificial thread. Here 
again, the story goes that chance played a great part, in hastening 
this invention. It is said that one day Chardonnet got his fingers 
covered with some collodion, i.e. a solution of cellulose nitrate in 
ether and alcohol. He stretched his fingers and immediately he 
noticed that the collodion formed thin threads. He was stimulated 
to think further and this happy accident led to fresh discoveries. 
Once he knocked over a jar ot collodion, and remembering his 
previous experience he left the spilt liquid over night, and he 
discovered the following day that it had formed “fine threads 
resembling silk.” Nowadays, the “ Chardonnet silk ” as it is called 
after him, is made by forcing the above solution of cellulose nitrate 
through minute nozzles into a warm chanber or a coagulating 
liquid and then “denitrating” the silky threads of cellulose 
nitrate. 

The synthetic production of indigo constituted an achievement 
of the highest scientific importance. The production of indigo 
involves a series of different important processes. The chief 
substances required are sulphuric acid, ammonia, chlorine and acetic 
acid. The starting point in the manufacture is the hydrocarbon 
naphthalene, a constituent of the invaluable coal tar, and familiar 
to all of us on account of its property of preserving furs and 

cl >th'3s against the attack of moths and other parasites. The first 

# 

st rt p in the manufacture is the conversion of naphthalene to 
phthalic acid with the aid of strong sulphuric acid. But it was 
found that the process did not proceed completely and hence it was 
realized that the industrial production of indigo would be a very 
costly affair. But, then, a lucky accident came to the assistance of 
the manufacturer, for, through the accidental breaking of a 
thermometer, it was discovered that mercury acts as an efficient 
catalyst in the conversion of naphthalene to phthalic acid, 
facilitating the process to such a degree as to allow it to be carried 
out with commercial success. Thus an accident had been the sole 
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•cause of the industrial production of synthetic indigo, which has 
revolutionized two other industries—the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid and also the preparation of chlorine technically on a large 
scale. That is to say H 4 SO s is now being manufactured by the 
“ contact process” and chlorine by the electrolysis of fused common 
salt or Na Cl. 

Again, the great development which has taken place in recent 
times in the industrial production of synthetic drugs is due mainly 
to the discovery in 1887 of autifebrin, the first of a series of 
synthetic antipyretics which have entered into competition with 
the natural alkaloid quinine. Strangely enough, the discovery 
of the antipyretic properties of antifebrin, a compound derived 
from acetic acid and aniline, and known in science as acetani¬ 
lide, was due to an accidental mistake on the part of a laboratory 
boy who supplied this substance instead of naphthalene. During a 
pharmacological investigation of the substance, its antifebrile 
action was detected and from a chemical analysis it was learned 
what the substance really was. The success of this first antipyretic 
prepared synthetically soon led to the preparation and systematic 
study of the physiological action of a large number of other 
substances, and consequently, synthelie drugs came to be very 
widely used. 

It is a proverbial saying that necessity is the mother of 
invention, but we cannot apply the saying to the discovery 
of the incandescent mantles. Although many scientists had 
laboured in vain to discover a method of making them, it was not 
actually the stimulus of necessity that was the cause of the in¬ 
vention. We owe the incandescent mantle with all its enormous 
economic and industrial consequences to a purely scientific in¬ 
vestigation of the oxides of the rare metals which was carried out 
by Aver von Welsbach in the laboratory of Bunsen at Heidelberg 
in 1894. In the course of his experiments, he found that the 
oxides of some rare metals emitted an exceptionally brilliant 
light when incandescent; and at once his rfnnd grasped the 
potentialities of the fact. A scientific discovery is one thing; to 
make that discovery of practical utility is quite another ; and a 
great number of experiments had to be conducted before the 
incandescent mantle could be made a commercial success. It 
was a great invention which has completely revolutionized the 
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gas industry. Into what enormous industry a single observation 
may lead to, although made in the course of an investigation 
having apparently no practical importance, is clearly illustrated 
by the fact that the world’s annual consumption of these mantles 
has been placed some where at about 300,0000,000. 

Various other discoveries like the process of diffusion of minute 
particles, the art of “developing” in photography etc., have all 
arisen as a result of, so to say, insignificant acccidents. On the 
whole, it seems as if there are so many things hidden in nature 
which like flashes of light, appear at moments and then disappear 
as if by magic; sometimes, latent things in nature become submissive 
to man and sometimes they evade his search. 

Anyway, we^should all be courageous, and it would be well 
for us to exclaim with Longfellow: 

“Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait.” 


— S. PARVATHI DEVI, 

Cl IV , B. Sc. 
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English as World Language 

Of the many bye-products of the war, that bid fair to contribute 
to human happine«s, the sustained co-ordination of the efforts of the 
English speaking peoples in nation-building and pacific reconstruction, 
seems the most prospective- Not only would the components of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations (including the dependencies) flying 
the Union Jack, continue their present co-operative endeavours to 
times of peace, but the spirit of oneness that now permeates the allied 
countries, would find a particular survival on those spots of the globe 
covered by the Stars and the Stripes. For never before in history have 
the inhabitants of the two shores of the Atlantic so realised their 
kinship as when the Axis menace brought them in self-defence to¬ 
gether; and never before have sacrifices been offered across the oceans, 
irrespective of accounts and thoughts of settlements, as when the 

Champions of Democracy pooled their resources together in a struggle 
for life against death. And their Language, English, had never before 
attained to such a preeminence as a medium of expression and its 
potentialities in a war of words been so emphatically realised until 
Churchill had commenced his series of immortal “Philipics”, to be 

echoed and resounded in equally eloquent accents in the new world 
by the greatest living American, Roosevelt. 

The conquest of the present war has extended the use of English 
to the former Italian possessions, where the Ingresi have proved rather 
deliverers than conquerors. And hundreds and thousands of the list- 
ners-in in enemy territories are daily learning better English and 
sounder politics, from the home-truths broadcast to the world by 
the B.B.C. and the American Stations, in their respective adaptations 
of the King’s English and broad Americanese. The progress of the 
Allies, through Lybia, Tunisia and Sicilia, has simultaneously witnessed 
the progress of the language of the victors, whose chances of dominating 

the world of the future are greater today than it has been a quarter of a 
century ago. 

It was at Versailles that English attained, for the first time, parity 

with French as the language of diplomacy, and without much specula¬ 
tion one may be certain that the future treaties to be dictated in Berlin 
or Tokyo, will be couched in a language which is sure to persist 
as the leading tongue of international politics and world com¬ 
merce. For in the present global conception of human activities no 
other language can satisfy the requirement of trans-continental and 
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inter-ocean communications as the language of the Powers that matter 
in the two hemispheres. 

A proposal is already in the air to devise ways and means to bring 
about a more extensive teaching of English to those nations not yet 
used to it, so as to aid the dissemination of the ideals of Democracy, 
Equality and Brotherhood, now unfortunately banished from areas 
groaning under a totalitarian conception of affairs. 

Even in India, with its ancient notions of freedom, English educa¬ 
tion, English literature, English institutions and laws, have contributed 
not a little to the unification of the masses and the awakening of the 
national mind. Our best men have communicated with fellow-country¬ 
men in the handy, versatile, ‘foreign ’ medium; and, excepting the few 
blinded by an unreasonable prejudice, all realise the universality of its 
appeal and its possibilities as the most effective language for us in the 
future. Hindustani will help to revive our national ideals; but we shall out¬ 
grow ou r national stature through our use of the English Language. And 
Indians have evinced an extraordinary facility and confidence in their 
mastery of English; so much so, the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of London, in proposing a vote of thanks to the‘Wise man from the East’ 
(Sir S. Radhakrishnan) at the conclusion of his Hibbert Lectures there, 
referred to the visitor’s command of the English Language being “ at 
once our admiration, our envy and our despair.” The greatest blessing 
of the English rule in India, it will be acknowledged by the Free India 
of the future, is this gift of the Tongue of Shakespeare and Milton, 
of the Authorised Version and the Atlantic Charter. 

English, in its Basic Vocabulary, is distinctly simpler to learn than 
before. Ordinary ideas of traffic have been rendered expressible in a 
total of about 800 simple words, which answer more than the require¬ 
ments of intelligibility and communicability. Basic English, perhaps 
easier taught through linguaphone records, or broadcast lessons with 
appropriate text books, could be further made assimilable by the po¬ 
pularisation of some form of simplified spelling, as adapted, for instance, 
by Robert Bridges in his Testament of Beaut ij. No other language in the 
world can boast of a Basic system of simplified vocabulary; and no 
asiatic language is so easily adaptable to the typewriter or the Printing 
Press (the Linotype, Monotype or Inter-type processes) as English. 
Hence it cannot be well replaced. 

English language has gained after every war by way of fresh 
accessions of words, idioms and conceptions. New weapons of warfare 
(e. g. tank, ’plane, A. A. guns), new conceptions of attack and defence 
(‘ blitz ’), and new experiences (‘ scorched earth ’) have stimulated 
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coinages and adaptations in vocabulary which will continue in usage 
and in dictionaries as heritages of the second world war. 

The further enrichment of the language by soul-stirring tales of 
valour and achievement, magnetic speeches, and superb-efforts at pro¬ 
paganda (the newest of the fine arts!) daily impart to English, a virility, 
and a vigour, an artistic effectiveness and an attractiveness that can¬ 
not but arrest the attention of the ever-increasing number of English 
speakers th*» world over. In 1828, English was, in extent of use, the 
fourth among European languages, Russian, French and German being 
then spoken by more persons than English. By 1928, English had won 
the race, as the foremost language in extent, with Russian, German and 

Spanish coming next in order. In the thirties of this century English 
was being spoken by about 120 million Americans, 50 million Britishers 
and 20 million others in the Empire countries. Thus a total of a little 
over 200 million persons used English as their mother tongue, while 
to several millions of civilised persons in other nations English was as 
familiar as their own tongue. Thus it is safe to say that the leading 

world language which grew so slowly that, even up to the beginning of 
the last century, it was a fourth on a list of comparative numbers of 
persons speaking European languages, has multiplied itself tenfold since 
then, and is now well-known to more than three (or four) hundred 
million persons altogether ,. . Between them the English-speaking 
communities in politics, either control or predominantly influence nearly 
half the land area of the whole earth and much more than a third of 
its entire population—3,000,000,000. Jointly they hold the absolute 
supremacy of all the oceans. They decided the issue of the Great War ; 
they created the ‘League of Nations,’ and they, in collaboration with 
their Allies, bid fair to solve the problems arising from the present 
World-War. 

It is generally assumed that the population of the U. S. A. alone 
by 1950 will be over 200 millions, and the British Isles about 50 millions. 
Making allowance for losses due to the War, the number of English 
speakers is bound to swell in the years to come, amongst the Indians, 
Malays, Burmans, r Ceylonese, Negroes, Arabs, and Egyptians. The 
position of English as a World Language promises to gain further 
strength as time passes, until she will become accepted as the undisputed 
and only medium adapted to round-the.globe communication. 

Duriug the early decades of the century, attempts were made by 
enthusiasts in language to ‘create’ some form of international tongue, 
out of common etymological and grammatic terminations. ‘Esperanto’ 
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was one such made-up language, purporting to serve the general needs 
of the entire mankind. But the artificial language, as the artificial 
man, (the robot) failed to satisfy the fond hopes of their originators. 
Even ecclesiastical Latin, the official language of the Catholic Church, 
which is used all over the globe, fails to meet the every day 
requirements of the ordinary man. And such a satisfaction can only 
be derived from the virility and suppleness of a living and growing 
tongue. And no other language offers such bright possibilities for 
expansion and development as English does at the present day. With this 
position fully realised, we shall have got over the Babel of Tongues, and 
have fewer language difficulties to encounter in the world. And 
the man of the future, with his better ’planes, or better radios, better 
television sets and, perphaps, also better developed brains, will have a 
Better Form of English, without difficulties of spelling and grammar, in 
which to talk to his brother in the antipodes. 

— G. F. P. 
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Automobile Tyres 


In the manufacture of a modern tyre 'the three essential 
elements, rubber, fabric and compounds, meet and merge' at 

different stages in the production process—the rubber and com¬ 
pounds in the mill room, the fabric and compounded rubber on 
the calenders. 


Usually 


and is first 


taken to a rubber-cutting machine that cuts the tightly packed 
bale into small chunks. The machine is sometimes called a 

“pie-cutter” because ol the arrangement of knives, against which a 
hydraulic ram pushes the bales. Then the rubber moves on to 


meet the compounds on the giant cylinders of the mills. Here 
the rubber is thoroughly broken down and the compounds 
worked into it between two rollers which revolve towards each 
other at different speeds, until the whole batch becomes one 
integral mass. It is now compounded rubber and ready for the 
tyre fabric. 

% 

The fabric comes to the factory from the mills in great rolls. 
)es through a warming up process, and then the compounded 

the triple rollers of a calender 


It 


rubber is worked into it between the triple rollers 
from which emerges the rubberized cloth. 

The proper calendering of tyre fabric with rubber is a highly 
skilled operation, tor the rubber and fabric must be at exact 
temperatures to make a perfect union, and the gauge of the fabric 
must be of a meticulous precision. The rubberised fabric next goes 
to bias cutting machines which cut the fabric in diagonal strips of 

varying widths according to the size and style of tyre of which 
they are to become a part. 


This completes the preparatory part. From now on this 

composition of rubber and fabric and compounds begins assuming 
the shape of tyre. 


The tyre builder now very carefully places the rubberised 
fabric in its specified position on the building drum, and turns 
down the edges on the plies for the next operation, which is the 
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placing in of the beads. The cords in each alternating ply run at 
right angles to each other to give extra reinforcement and strength- 
Each ply is separated from the next by a cushion of rubber. 

Next the beads are inserted which contain an inextensible 
wire core to support the tyre and keep it from blowing off the rim. 

Other plies are added to make a four, six, eight or multiple-ply 
tyre as required. Chafing strips are then put around the bead for 
further protection of the tyre against rim wear. Breaker strips of 
specially constructed cord fabric are now applied. These serve to 
distribute the road shock over the body of the tyre. Then comes 
sidewall and tread, and the builder unlocks bis drum and removes 
the newly built tyre. 

After forming the flat-built tyre to its normal shape and 
inserting the air-bag or curing tube, it is ready for vulcanisation 
or cure. 


The tyre is laid in the steam-jacketed mould in the indi¬ 
vidual vulcanizer press. The mould then is closed and held by suf¬ 


ficient f orce to permit the necessary 


in the airbag during 


cure. 


Automatically steam is admitted into the airbag during the 
initial part of the cure to be followed with air pressure for the 


of 


vulcanization process This 


cure at all points in the tyre. 


The rubber in the various parts of the tyre is properly com¬ 
pounded with the ingredients necessary to give uniformly high 
quality through out, and the heat and pressure finish the process. 
The larger a tyre, the more plies it contains, the longer it remains 
in the press. 


Aside from moulding the tread design and equalising the stres¬ 
ses within the tyre canvass, the cure brings about a change of state 

of the compounded rubber. It now has become tough, highly 
elastic, and resistant to abrasion and continued flexing. 


When the cure is completed the vuleaniser opens automatically, 
and the tyre is removed from the mould cavity. After extracting 
the airbag the tyre is ready for final inspection before going to the 
customer. 
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. Now a few words about the inner tube. Tube construction is 
different from and simpler than tyre building, for there are no 
plies to build up. Different compounds are used for different tubes. 
The tube must be aright and of course sturdy enough to hold com¬ 
pressed air. 

Through the strainers and mill room and compounding 
processes, the rubber destined for tubes follows practically the same 
general route as rubber to be used for tyres. Thereafter their 
paths separate. 

The compounded rubber is turned into a continuous tube, which 
travels along a conveyor to a point at which the tubes are auto¬ 
matically marked to the proper length, are imprinted with the size 
marking and holes are punched for the valves. The tubes move 
on to have the rubber valves set in place, and are made to the 
proper length by cutting, and the points indicated by the automatic 
maker. 

Following that operation comes the famous electric weld 
splicing process in which the ends of the tubes are put together by 


electrical and mechanical means, 
made that cannot be detected and 
tube is vulcanized. 


Thus a smooth airtight joint is 


holds 


before the 


The tubes then pass to “ watch case 


rt 


to be vulcanized 


The moulds open automatically at the proper interval for removal 
of the vulcanized tubes and insertion of uncured ones. 

All tubes are given the submarine test in which they are infla¬ 
ted, submerged in water and stretched for the detection of possible 
air holes. Next they are automatically washed and polished. 

Finally they are deflated and sent to the packing room, ready 
for shipment to the customer. 

JOSEPH J. PANAKKAL, 

(Old Student) 
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Extra-Curricular Activities. 

The Students’ Union. 

All Students of the College are members of the Union. A composition fee of 
Rs. j/8/- shall be paid by each student. 

The Students' Council consisting of the following Office-bearers shall be the 
Working Committee of the Students' Union:— 

Hall Captains (Men and Women) 

Cla-s Representatives ( ,, .. ) 

Games Captains ( ,, ,, ) 

Secretaries of the College Societies. Associations etc. 

Hostel Secretaries. 

The Council shall elect a Secretary from among its members. The President 
of the Council shall be elected from among the senior B. A., or B Sc. Class student- 
members of the Council by the members of the Council. He shall perform the 
functions of the College General Captain. 

The Treasurer of the Council shall be a member of the staff appointed by the 
Principal. 

The functions of the Council are: 

t. To report on matters referred to it by the Principal. 

2. To make suggestions for the improvement of the amenities of student life 
in the College. 

3. To appoint sub-committees to conduct functions such as College Day Sports 
and College Anniversaries. 

4. To maintain and control the Students* Common Room 

The Council shall have power to co-opt members of the staff and the 
general student body as members of the sub-committees. All proeedings and 
resolutions of the Council after submission to the Principal for approval shall be 
published for the information of the General Body. Modifications in the constitution 
of the Council can be considered at the meetings of the Council. The Council shall 
meet with the permission of or on the initiative of the Principal whenever necessary. 

Students’ Common Room. 

The Students* Council shall elect a Common Room Secretary who shall be 
responsible for the proper maintenance and control of the Common Room. The Physical 
Director shall be the ex-officio president of the Common Room. The Council shall 
allot the amount necessary for the purchase of papers and periodicals and for the 
payment to the Common Room attender. 

Facilities for indoor games such as Ping-pong, Chess, Carroms etc. shall be 
provided for the Men's and Women's Common Rooms, and these games shall be played 
only during thd interval time, between 2 and 3. p. m. 

The necessary notice boards are placed in the men’s common room, also for tbe 
Physical Education Department and for general information. All notices to be put 
up on these must b^ar the initials of the Physical Director. 

College Hostels. 

There are three Hostels attached to the College: 

1. Rama Varma Hostel 2. Women's Hostel, 3. Shanmukham Hostel. The 
University and the College require that all students who do not live with their parents 
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or relatives shall reside in the College Hostels. Each Hostel elects a Secretary and a 
Committee for the purpose of assisting the authorities in the Hostel administration. 


Students 9 Co-operative Society. 

A Students' Co-operative Society is instituted for the use of students and sta 
of the College. Students are advised to get themselves enrolled as members of the 
Society. Deserving students will be given credit-loans for the payment of College or 
Hostel dues. Detailed rules of the Society can be had from the office of the Society. 


The College Associations, Societies etc. 

1. The Literary and Debating Society . To arrange, lectures, addresses and debates 
on subjects of general, literary or scientific interest. 

2. The English Association . To stimulate interest in the study and critical 

appreciation ot ° the best that has been known and said" in the English language. 

3. The Malayalam Association (Bhasha Sahitya Mandalam). lo promote interest 

in Malayalam language and literature. 

4. The Mathematics A ssociation. To extend the study of Mathematics beyond 
the curriculum of examinations. 

5. The Physics Association. To interest students and others in the study of 
Physics and also to extend its study by students beyond the curriculum for 
examinations. Photographic and wireless clubs are run by the Association. 

6. History and Economics Association. To improve the knowledge oi the members 
in History and Economics and other kindred subjects, to develop their capacity for 
discussion and elucidation of Historical and Economic themes and to stimulate 

original reading and research in these subjects. 

7. The Hindi Association. To provide opportunities for the Hindi students 
of the College to converse and speak in. Hindi. Membership is open to all students 

and teachers of the College. 

8. The Arts and Dramatic Societies . To encourage the development of Music, 
Drawing, Painting and Histrionic talents in the College. 

Chess Club. 

Under the auspices of this Club there will be a competition open to all students. 
The Secretary of the Club will conduct the tournament. A rolling trophy instituted 
by Principal Mills will be presented to the winner. 


Rowing Club. 

The Club has two special ly-raade racing boats with sliding seats and outrigger 
rowlocks. It trains up crews for Inter-Hall Races and other competitions. 

Sea Rovers. 

A Sea Rover Crew has been working last year. Those interested in Scouting 

and Boating can obtain all particulars from Mr. C. J. Peter. 

Several Societies hold competitions at the close of the year, and prizes are given 

to the winners. 

The Bye-laws of the College Societies and other particulars can be obtained from 
the respective Secretaries. 

Physical Education Department. 

This Department is placed in charge of the Physical Director. To help the Physical 
Director in planning a sound and effective programme of Physical Education, conducting 
organised games and intramural fixtures in healthy and sports-man-like competition, 

a Physical Education Committee will be formed consisting of the Principal as ex-officio 
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President, the Physical Director as ex-officio Secretary and the Presidents and Captains 
of the various Games Clubs and the Hall Captains as members. 


A Health and Physical Education 
for the use of students and staff. Fie 


Physical 


sports 


College play grounds for men students. For the present the College Quadrangle is used 
as play-grounds for women-students. 

% 

All students of the first and third year classes shall be examined by the Medical 
Inspector of the College during the first term of the year. The report of the Medical 
inspection shall be communicated to the guardians of the students for information and 
necessary action. 

Medicine chests and First Aid requisites are kept in the College play-grounds for 
emergency use. 

9 

Provision is made for foot ball, hockey, cricket, athletics, basket ball, volley ball, 

% 

play ground ball, tennis, badminton, net-ball, throw-ball, tennjquoits boxing, rowing, 
gymnastics, scouting and indoor games such as chess, carroms and table-tennis. 

For men students of the Intermediate classes, compulsory P. T. and games classes 
are held and attendance and progress certificates issued in the form prescribed by the 
University at the end of each year. Failure to secure the prescribed attendance and 
progress certificates at these classes will have the same effect in connection with admis¬ 
sions to University examinations as failure in other subjects for exair ioation. 

For the sake of convenience, the Junior and Senior Intermediate Classes will b% 
divided into batches Class T will have P. T. and games classes on Mondays and 
Wednesdays, and Class II on Tuesdays and Thursdays between 5-15 and 6 pm. each day 
Changes in the programme will be notified then and there. Special coaching will be 
given to College Teams in athletics and games between 6 p. m. and 7 p. it. 

For women students. P. T. and games classes are held in the College quadrangle 
between 5-15- and 7 p. m. by the Physical Directress of the College. 

The Games Clubs. 

Tbe various games clubs are each managed and controlled by the Physical 
Director, a President, a Captain and a Vice-Captain or Secretary. The President 
shall be a member of the staff nominated by the Principal. 

A Club shall arrange College fixtures with outside teams only with the sanction 
of the Physical Director, who is responsible for all arrangements regarding the play 
and the lodging and other conveniences of the visiting teams. The Physical Director 
or his deputy shall accompany the College teams to play any outside matches. 

The following are the Club Committees for the year i 043 , - 44 - 


FOOT-ball: 


Mr. T. Madhava Menon 




P. V. Krishnan 


hockey: 


Mr. C. Raman Menon 
.. V. Gourisankaran 


cricket: 


tennis. 


Mr. K. G. Krishna Rao 
,, R. Devarajan 

Mr. G. R. Narayana Iyer 


• • 


N. Madhukar Rao 


President 

Captain 

President 

Captain 

President 

Captain 

President 
Captain {Men) 


Miss P. Ratnakala 


Do 


( Women) 
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basket-ball; 

VOLLEY ball: 

BADMINTON: 

athletics: 

women's games: 


Mr. C. P. Verghese 
„ C. J. Mathew 

Mr. V. Ramanathan 
,, K. K. Kijnjumoideen 

Mr. A. Raman 
t , K. B. Muhamad Ibrahim 

Mr C. P. Verghese 
„ B. V. Viswanathan 

Mis. Margaret Chithalan 

Miss Grace Mabel 


President 

Captain 

President 

Captain 

President 

Captain 

President 

Capiain 

President 
C aptain 


At the end of every year each Club shall elect the Office-bearers for the succeeding 
year. Those qualified to vote at the election are the Secretary, Captain and the players 
who have represented the College in any recognised fixtures and the reserve players 
for each match. The election shall be conducted by the President of each Club. 

The College teams shall be selected by the President, Physical Director, the 
Captain and the Secretary of the Club. 

The Captain of a Club shall keep a book to record the names of players who 
represent the College in various College fixtures, the results of the matches played 
and the results of the election of the Office-bearers. This book shall be handed over 

to the Physical Director at the end of the academic year. 

Hall Captains. 

For promoting keen competition and encouraging team-spirit in all branches of 
spoits the whole student body is divided into four Halls. A student once assigned 
to a particular Hall will continue to be in that Hall as long as he is a student of the 
College. Hall Captains of the ensuing year will be elected at the close of the academic 
year. A list of members of each Hall will be published on the Hall notice-boards in 

the beginning of the year. 

The following are the Hall Captains for the year 1043—* 44 : 


Sealy Hall: 

Men . 

Women. 

Mr. I Dwarakanathan 
Miss Anna Korah 

Cruickshank Hall: 

Men. 
Women . 

Mr. S. K. Kadir. 

Miss V. Narmada Bai. 

Davies Hall; 

Men. 

Women. 

Mr. S. Venkitaraman 

Miss I. P. Janaky. 

# 

Barlow Hall; 

Men. 

Women. 

Mr. P. Hassan 

Miss M. Rajarajeswari 


The Hall Captains shall convene Hall meetings and conduct intramural competitions 
within the Halls with a view 1o select the best team to represent their Hall in the Inter- 
Hall competitions. The College Pay Sports and Tournaments are conducted on the Hall 
basis. The Hall which secures the highest number of points will be presented with the 

Jubilee Memorial Shield. Each Hall shall wear its own colour (Sealy Hall-Yellow; 
Cruickshank Hall-Green; Barlow Hall-Blue; and Davies Hall—Red.) 

The scoring for the Jubilee Memorial Shield shall be as follows: — 

Men. Foot-Ball, Cricket, Hockey: 10 points for a Win, and 5 points for a Draw. 

Basket Ball, Volley Ball; 8 points for a Win, and 4 points for a Draw. 
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Badminton Doubles and Fives,Tennis Singlesand Doubles: 8 points fora Win. 
Athletics and Aquatic sports. Individual events — 5 i 3 aQ d i points 
respectively for ist, 2nd and 3rd. Team events—8, 5 and 2 points for ist^ 
2nd and 3rd respectively. 

Tug-of-war. 8 points to the winners, and 5 points to the runners-up. 

The items for athletics shall be the same as .for the University Inter-Collegiate 
sports with the addition of tug-of-war. 

Women . The tournaments for women will be conducted on the knock-out system and 

8 marks will be given to the winners and 5 marks to the runners-up. The 
poin f s for sports events will be the same as for men students. 

scoring for the Herbert cop— A competitor can enter in not more than four events 

excepting relay races and aquatic sports, out of which one should be a track 
event if the other three are field events, and vice versa. 5 marks will be awarded 

to the first and 3 marks to the 2nd. 

Trophies. 

jubilee memorial SHIELD—for the Hall scoring the highest number of points in Inter- 

Hall competitions. 

mr. c. g. Herbert’s cup— for the best Athlete (Man) in the College. 

sir R. k. shanmukham chetty's cup —for the best Athlete (Woman) in the College. 

mr. a. sankara menon’s cup— for Tennis Singles. 
sri parvathy cup— for Boat Race. 

replica of the jubilee shield —for the Captains of the Hall winning the shield. 

MR. h. r. mill's trophy for chess— ist and 2nd prizes. 

students' rolling cups— for Football, Hockey, Cricket, Basket-Ball, Volley Ball 

and Badminton Fives. 

princes' rolling cup— for Cricket (Old boys vs. Present boys). 

principal's cup instituted by h. r. mills esq— for Hockey (Old boys vs. Present boys,) 

General Programme for the Week. 

SPORTS & GAMES. 

Monday and Wednesday. Inter-Hall matches as per programme fixed. 

Tuesday. Foot-Ball practice including matches with out side teams. 

Thursday. Postponed Inter - Hall Matches, if any, or Cricket net practice. 

Friday. Hockey practice including outside matches. 

Saturday. Away matches in Foot Ball, Hockey or Cricket, or Cricket 

practice matches from 3 to 6 P. M. 

Both teams will have to forfeit the marks if Inter-Hall matches are postponed 
without the sanction of the Physical Director. 

The members belonging to the College Teams, are not allowed to play for any 
other Clubs, without the consent of the Principal. 
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Staff Representatives (i943-’44) 


1. College Advisory Committee. 

Prof. P. Narayana Menon. 


2. Grounds Committee. 

President (ex-officio) 
Secretary 


Members 


The Principal. 

Mr. N. Balakrishnan Nair. 

„ K. G. Krishna Rao. 

„ A. Raman. 

,, Paul D. Alapat. 


3. Magazine Committee. 



President (er-officio) 

Editor ( English ) 

„ ( Malayalam) 

Secretary 

Sports Clubs. 

General President: 

Sectional Presidents: Tennis 

Volley Ball 
Cricket 


The Principal. 

Dr. G. F. Papali. 

Mr. P. V. Krishnan Nair. 

„ N. P. Subramania Iyer. 


Principal ( ex-officio). 

Prof. G. R. Narayana Iyer. 

Mr. V. Ramanatha Iyer. 

„ K. G. Krishna Rao. 


Foot b<d l 

Hockey 

Rowi nq 
adminton 
Women s games 


Athletics 


’ 1 


11 


M 


11 


T. Marlhava Menon- 

C. Ramkn Menon. 

C. J. Peter. 

A. Raman. 


Mrs. Margaret F. Chithalan 
Mr. C. P. Verghese. 


General Secretary 


Physical Director (ex-officio). 



Staff Representatives (1943-44) 

5. Staff Club. 


President 
Seer eta ry 
Treasurer 

Members: 


Dr. K. N. Menon. 

Mr. A. Chandrahasan. 

„ E. Rama Menon. 

Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti. 
Mr. K. R. Rama Iyer. 

,, P. S. Velayudhan. 


6. Students’ Union 

Treasurer 


Mr. T. C. Narayana Menon. 


7. Jubilee Memorial Lecture Committee 


Prof. N. R. Ramachandra Iyer 
Mr. P. V. Krishnan Nair. 


8. Literary Union and Debating Society 

President ( ex-officio) 

Vice-President 


The Principal. 

Mr. K. J. Augustine. 


9. College Day Committee 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Mr. A. Raman. 


*1 


T. Madhava Menon 


10. Students’ Co-operative Society. 

President 

Vice-President 

Seereta ry 
Treasurer 


Principal (ex-officio) 

Prof. P. Narayana Menon. 
Mr. N. Balakrishnan Nair, 
., C. Rama Menon. 
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The Students’ Council 


The revival of the Students’ Council, after a lapse of Wi years is as 

happy and welcome as it is indeed sudden and unexpected. The un¬ 
animous elections of the President, the Secretary and the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, for which fiero and neck-to-neck contests used to be held, bear 
ample testimony to the spirit of goodwill and harmony among the 
students. It is my sincere and fervent hope that this would remain one 
of the unique and scintillating features in the scarlet pages of Maha¬ 
raja’s College history. 

Soon after the in induration of this year’s Student’s Council, the 
Principal and Staff graciously invited us to Tea and a fortnight later 
we accorded our return partv. The Diwan honoured us on both the 
occasions with his august presence. It was not so much the gastrono- 
mical part of the functions that mattered (though, of course, it did 
matter^ as the social niture of them. Indeed these two functions have 
gone far in strengthening the bond of affection already existing between 
students and staff. 

The Students’ Council met on Friday, August 9th, 1943. From 
the conduct of the Council and the nature of the resolutions dis¬ 
cussed, it was quite evident that the members had entered right into the 
spirit of the game. The desirability of introducing a canteen in the 
College and an appeal to the Government for stricter control in the 
prices of paper were among the primary resolutions that were taken up 
for consideration. Both the resolutions were passed by the Council 
unanimously. Resolutions for the next session of the Council are pour¬ 
ing in. We intend meeting agiin before the end of the term. 

I cannot express in adequate terms the debt of gratitude that 
we owe to our inspiring Principal for the keen and lively interest 
that he takes in our welfare, and with his able and enthusiastic 
guidance, we feel a moral confidence to enhance the glorious traditions 
of the Students’ Council. 


Personnel of the Students’ Council, 1943—’44 


(a) Hall Captains 

Sealy: 

Or nick shank: 
Barlow : 

Davies: 


I. Dwarakanathan — Anna Korah. 
S. K. Kadir — V. Narmada Bai. 

P. Hussain — M. Rajarajeswari. 

S. Venkitaraman — 1. P.Janaky. 
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(b) Class-Representatives 



Class I: 

P. A. Thomas. 



K. Sujatha. 


Class 11: 

A. Balakrishnan. 



Linnet Jacob. 


Class III: 

P. V. Balakrishnan. 



T. K. Valliamnial. 


Class 1 V: 

P. J. Abraham. 



A. Sathyabhama. 


(c) Games Captains 



Football: 

P. V. Krishnan. 


Hockey: 

V. Gourisankaran. 


Ten tin: 

N. Madhukar Rao. 


Cricket: 

R. Devarajan. 


Basketball: 

C. J. Mathew. 


Volley ball: 

K. K. Kunju Moideen. 


Badminton (men) 

Mohamad Ibrahim. 


Athletic Captain (men 

B. V. Viswanathan. 


General Captain (women): 

Grace Mabel. 


Tennis Captain (women): 

P. Ratnakala. 


(d) Secretaries of Associations etc. 


Literary & Debating Society: 

George Joseph. 


Bhasha Sahitya Mandalam: 

P. K. Gopalakrishnan. 


English A ssociation: 

A. B. Abdul Kader. 


Mathematics „ 

R.^Ananthanarayanan. 


Ph ysics ,, 

K. M. Raju. 


History & 



Economics „ 

M. Ramanuny. 


Hindi 

S. M. Shirgokar. 


Arts m & Dramatic Club: 

M. R. Chandrasenan. 


Cooperative Society: 

V. V. Job. 


R. V. Hostel: 

M. V. Moideen Mooppan. 


Shunmukham Hostel: 

M. A. Kuruvilla. 


Women’s Hostel: 

N. Padmavathi. 


President: 

M. Moideen Mooppan. 


Secretary: 

N. Madhukar Rao. 



-Madhokar, 



Secretary. 
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Reports from Hostels 

Diary of Chief Events 

The Rama Varma (Cosmopolitan^ Hostel 

14th June: — Hostel re-opened. In spite of tbe hard times here and else¬ 
where, we were able to welcome into our fold as many as fifty, 
among whom we see many strange, but highly promising 

faces. 

11th July: — We gave a send-off to our beloved Warden and Principal, 

Mr. K. Karunakaran Nayar. Election of office-bearers was 
conducted. All the elections were unanimous. 

16th July: — The Secretary, on behalf of the boarders, congratulated 

the new Warden and Principal, Prof. P. Sankaran Nambiyar, 
to which he suitably replied. 

23rd July:— The new Warden officially visited the Hostel, going into 

each room and meeting and talking to the boarders indivi¬ 
dually- 

29th July: — The Warden sat with us and dined, after which he made an 

inspiring and soul-stirring speech, full of pleasant reminiscences 
of his own days as a boarder of the same Hostel during its 
earliest years. 

This year we are enjoying the benefits of plenty of extra¬ 
curricular activities in the Hostel, thanks to the parental care 
and untiring enthusiasm of the new Warden and the hearty 
co-operation of the boarders. We have inaugurated inter- 
Hostel debates and lectures, for which an Inter-Hostel Com¬ 
mittee has also been formed. 

1st August : — Inaugural Address. 

28th August: — All the Hostels discussed the various aspects of the 

Beggar Problem in the State with special reference to the 
Government’s Questionnaire on the subject, and also conducted 
an Tnter-Hostel Debate on it. 

A HAPPY ONAM TO ALL! 

— M. V. MOIDEEN MOOPPAN, 

Secretary. 
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The Shanmukham (Christian) Hostel 

14th June:— Hostel re-oponed. We are eighteen only. 

1st July : — Election of Secretary and Class Representatives to the 

Hostel Working Committee. 

* 

llth July:— Farewell to Sri. K. Karunakaran Nayar, Warden and Prin¬ 
cipal. May our good wishes cheer him in his retirement. 

W 

21st July : — “ At Home ” to Principal P. Sankaran Nambiyar, our new 

Warden, and next-door neighbour* He advised us as to how 
we should start and work a Literary and Debating Society and 
a Study Circle in the Hostel with a view to keeping our¬ 
selves abreast of the times. Our heart-felt gratitude to him 
for his unceasing interest in us. 


28th July : — Election of the Secretary of the Hostel Union. 

1st August: —Inaugural address to the combined Unions of the three 

College Hostels, delivered by Principal P. S. N. 


7ih August: —Sea-Scouts’ Tenniquoit Tournament Doubles, Finals. 

Winners: A. F. W. Dixon Esq., and Mr. E. J. Jacob. 
Runners-up: Messrs. C. J. Mathew and K. V. George. 

20th August: —Meeting of the Hostel Union. A heated debate took place 


on the following subject: 


44 


Whether the present system of 


University education is really a preparation for life 
There is plenty of new life in the Hostel, the boarders b< 


»» 


boarders being fulf 
of enthusiasm and active interest in work and play alike. 
May this spirit be kept upl 

M. A. Kuruvilla, 

Secretary . 


The Women’* Hostel 

14th June: —Hostel re-opened. The new year dawned with a fairly good 

number of boarders. We are twenty-eight now. 

Oth July: — Election of Secretary, Sanitary officer and a Games Captain 

for the Hostel. 

llth July :—Our ex-Principal Sri K. Karunakaran Nayar visited our 

Hostel to bid farewell to us. Wo all wished him a long and 
peaceful retired life. 

23rd July: — Sri P. Sankaran Nambiyar, our new Principal and Warden, 

accompained by Mrs. Nambiyar, paid a visit to our Hostel. 
They were both kind and gracious. We hope^to have the hap¬ 
piness of seeing them in our midst often in future. 
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81st July: — Election of Secretary of the Hostel Literary Union. 

1st August :—For the first time in the annals of the Hostels, an In¬ 
augural meeting of the Combined Unions of the three Hostels 

was held. Our Principal, Sri P. S. Nambiyar, addressed us. 

23rd, August :—First meeting of the Hostel Literary Union was con¬ 
ducted under the presidentship of Miss C. Thankom. A paper 
was read by S. Parvathi Devi on the subject “ whether the 
present system of University education is really a preparation 
for life ”, Several of the boarders made supplementary speeches. 

Thus, a new and happy life of healthy activity and cheerful enthu¬ 
siasm has commenced in the Hostel under the inspiring guidance of our 
new Warden. 

— N. Padmavathy, 

Secretary . 


Harijan Hostel 

The Harijan Hostel, is an institution run by the Government 

There are twenty-three boarders in the hostel this year including 

three paying boarders. All boarders, except one are College students. The 

mess is managed by a Committee of the boarders, at the expense of the 
Government. 

At a meeting of the boarders held on Sunday, 20th Mithunam 1118, 
under the presidency of the Honorary Warden of the Hostel, office¬ 
bearers for the academic year of 1943 —’44 were elected. Sri. P. S- 
Velayudhan, M. A., is the permanent. President of the Literary and 
Debating Association of the Hostel. 

The inauguration of the Literary and Debating Association was 
performed by Sri Ambadi Narayana Menon, B. A., B L, the Hon’ry 
Visitor to the Hostel, on Sunday 27th Mithunam at an inordinary 
meeting of the boarders, presided over by the Honorary Warden; a resolu¬ 
tion was passed requesting the Principal, to grant representation to the 
‘Hostel in the Students ’ Council. Debates and ordinary meetings, both 
in Mai lyalam and English, are being conducted every Sunday. 

-- T. A. Para man. 

Secretary. 


The S. N. V. Sadana 



The S. N. V. Sadanam was started a quarter of a century ago with 
the motto of the Guru, “One Caste, One Religion, One God” as its 
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ideal. Twenty years ago girls belonging to the Depressed Classes began 
to be admitted into the institution. It has had Christians, Muslims and 
Hindus of different castes within its fold. At present there are 8. 
Harijan boarders. The mess is common for all. 


The Sadanam has the usual hostel activities, such as games, 
meetings of the Literary Union etc. The inaugural address of the Literary 
Union was delivered this year by Mr. K. R. Achuthan, M- A., L., 

M. L. C. 

— The Secretary 


Muslim Hostel 


The outstanding feature of this year is the installation of a “Big’ 
Trio” at the helm of all affairs. Thanks to the spirit and enthusiasm 

of the Literary Union Secretary, debates are held every week. Though 
the food situation was acute and menacing in the beginning of the 
year, everything is all right now, and the credit goes to the efficient 
management. An Urdu Class is being held in the hostel, under the 
auspices of the Social League, Ernakulam. 

The usual “reinforcement” due this year arrived in proper time, to 

* 

add to the vigour and life of the hostel, creating a fresh atmosphere 
and raising our strength to an unprecedented rumber. I welcome them to 
our midst with great pleasure, and offer them good company in hostel. 

— K. A. ALI KUNJI, 

Secretary. 

The Thiyya Hostel 


The first term saw us in great vigour and enthusiasm. 

Last year’s “results” were excellent. One of our inmates, Mr. 
Ramachandran, secured a first class in Mathematics. Two students of 

the Intermediate Class secured first classes, one of whom has been 
selected for B. Sc. iHons.) 


One brilliant athlete of our Hostel, Mr. Jerome Isaac, won the 
Championship in the College Sports. This year tco we have athletes 
who, we hope, will uphold the traditions of our Hostel. Our Hostel 
can boast of a few budding poets and musicians. 

We have begun our activities with earnesfrcss. Our literary and 
debating societies are in full swing. 

— M. V. VASUDEVAN, 

Secretary. 
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A Voyage 


Satish pulled his chair towards the balcony, and sat there gazing at 
the full moon riding up the sky strewn with occasional patches of cloud 
drifting across his path. His conscious self gradually merged into the 
sub-conscious, and the incidents of the previous day began to take 
shape and race through his mind with the vividness of a motion 
picture. 

It was a Saturday afternoon, and as usual he had unmoored his 
pleasure boat, and pushed off to spend the evening on the blue waters of 
the lagoon. S| The sky was clear, the breeze soft, and the rustling of the palm 
leaves mingled harmoniously with the lapping sounds of the wavelets 
as they patted the bulging sides of the boat- He felt the joy of life— 
the exhilarating tone of ozone in the air, the cool breeze kissing off the 
cares from his brow like a fond mother, the rhythmic movement of the 
boat as it rose and fell on the heaving bosom of the lagoon. His spirits 
lay dormant as nature around him until flicked into sudden life by a 
violent tropic storm— thunder,reverberated, the lightning played on the 
rain pouring continuously as if from innumerable spouts. The boat 
lurched sideways, and Satish was striking out through the blinding fury 
of wind and waves for dear life. It seemed an eternity, his spirits 
sagged, a light seemed to loom far away, but he could not reach it. And 
then, all of a sudden, it went out, and everything was ‘obliterated. 

When the life force flowed back into his rigid limbs and coaxed him 
to open his eyes, he found himself in a dreamland. Hard by his couch 
sat a venerable white beard, anxiously watching him. A rustling sound 
caught his ears - a tingling of bangles—a subtle perfume filled the air and 
his lanquid eyes rested on a vision of exquisite beauty. The girl looked 
a fairy queen. She hesitated on the threshold, and gathering courage 
from the old man’s nod, came nearer, and sat down on a chair near by. 

In a few words the old man had put him on his bearings—how he 
was washed ashore on the island, how he happened to see him and 
subsequently save him. 

Satish shifted his position—romance had flowed into his life, 
the old man and his charming daughter, Shanti, were real human 
beings—the former seemed to like him and his company, the latter had 
sympathy and admiration in her eyes. 
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A Voyage 

Soon Satish became a regular visitor to their solitary abode on 

the island. The old man liked his talks and company, and was 

highly flattered by the grateful ar.d humble attitude the youth 

habitually adopted towards him; and seeing him and talking to him he 

seemed to live again in the imagination! of his own youthful years— 
now beyond recall. 


One evening Satish was about to enter the porch of the building 
when a scene of enchanting beauty caught his eyes; and fascinated, 
he paused then for a long minute. Shanti was sitting near an easel, 
and a half finished landscape was on the canvas. She was toying 
with a brush, gazing into the distance, seeing nothing, her noble oval 
face, framed in curly raven black hair, fraying and floating in the 
breeze —a poem in flesh and blood. 


Satish quietly stole to her side and sank into the lawn, still 


absorbing the charming scene in front of him. 


Miranda 


Prince Ferdinand is at your feet 1 She turned to him with a shy solemn 
smile—a gleam ofbliss. 

They had several tastes in common—poetry, music, painting etc., 
humour enlivened their talks and youth bridged a social standard of 
life. She was rich and could claim descent from a noble family; 
he, though not up to her standard, was ambitious, a brilliant student 
willing and courageous to carve out a career for himself. 


« 

Time flew on her swift wings, darkness gathered, and like two moths 
caught in the enchantment of a flame, the youth and the maiden 
attracted by a force greater than life itself forgot time and place. 
Talking of things of common interest Satish had by accident rested bis 
hand lightly on hers and she being absorbed in his eloquence had 
forgotten to withdraw hers. They were thus in earnest conversation, 
absorbed in each other’s presence, when a loud incongruous grunt 
shattered the genial atmosphere. Starting and looking round they spied 
the old man, standing close at hand, his face livid, his incendiary eyes 
bulging and the lower jaw working convulsively like a fish landed 

on dry ground trying to gulp up water. When at last he became arti¬ 
culate, the words came with a gust “Ungrateful wretch ! whom I saved 

from a vile death, gave the freedom of my house, to abuse my hospitality 


and 




and he choked for breath. 


u 


My intentions are perfectly honourable” blunted out Satish 


his mind rather dazed with emotion and oonfusion. 
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“ Honourable intentions, indeed!! What is your social and financial 
position in life? And what may be your resources? Are’nt you one of 
those stereotyped duds that an antiquated University washes overboard 
year after year, to drift on the waves of change, and if fortunate, eke 

out a hand to mouth existence in some dingy office ? No, Sir” continued 

% 

the girl’s father, with murder in his eyes “I’d rather wring out the life 
out of her than see her wedded to such a nincompoop like you.” And 
taking hold of the girl’s hand, he led her towards the house. 

Satish stood there stunned, watching the retreating figures, and 

then Shanti turned towards him and her face was full of misery 
and appeal. 

The father and daughter spent the rest of the evening in their own 
rooms in solitude. Here was a parting of ways, and each could not 
forgive the other for precipitating this crisis in their lives. 

Shanti stood at the window of her room. It was a cool pleasant 

nignt—the moonlight came filtered through the dark foliage of the 

garden trees, and made chequered designs on the white sand and 

multi-coloured flower beds. The breeze rustled through the leaves 
wafting the perfume of roses and jasmine. 

The struggle between love of life and despair raged through her 
heart for a long time. At last a look of imperturbable calmness over¬ 
spread her countenance. She returned from the window, lit the lamp 
and changed into her simplest clothes. Then she stood before the 
mirror, watching her reflection and making a few last minute 
adjustments. “What is beauty, youth and life worth if love and 
freedom is shifted in its very birth?” Musing thus, she moved away to 
her table and began to write : 

My dearest daddy. 

Excuse me, daddy, and pray excuse him as well. Life is 
eternal nightmare to me as long as you are furious; and, daddy, excuse 
my saying so; life is blank to me without him. So J leave you this hour- 
forever—nay, I might return perhaps when you need me; I hope to 
prove a dutiful daughter by nursing you on your sick bed. You need 
not search for me, for you won’t find me; and my destination is 
secret. If I survive, I will live for nobler purpose-the poor 
and the sick would be my friends. I will live with them, for, in 
doing so, I can forget myself. I know ray country wants me, 
and let me serve her and receive peace and satisfaction. 
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Daddy, one word more, please don’t let Satish know anything about me; 
for 1 fear he might try to search for me and wreck his dear life thereby. 
Forgive me, and if you will, impart to your child a blessing in 
parting. I am sorry you will be lonely, but my thoughts are with you. 

With pranam, 

Your loving, Shanti.” 

Her hot scalding tears had effaced the whole letter. 

Satish heard of the incident the next evening, and understood its 
full implications. He stood stock still for a few moments, the atmosphere 
seemed to choke him, and rushing towards the beach, he unmoored his 
boat and put out to sea. He pulled at the oars vigorously for an hour 
or so, and then slipped them and sat immovable. All around was in¬ 
finite space. The red ball of the setting sun sank slowly into the sea, 
leaving the world to darkness and to Satish. A few stars peeped out of 
the murky sky. From the gathering gloom a nebulous light took shape 
and Shanti’s face, beaming through her tears, seemed to beckon to him, 

and he followed her far far away to the unknown. 


- P. Ratnakala, Cl. IV. 



In Memoriam 


Since issuing the last numberof the Magazine , a sad 
event has taken place which is our painful duty to record 
here_Mr. K. Narasimha Pai, a former Principal of the 
College, to whom the College owes much, passed away 
on 3rd Karkitakam 1117. He was literally and figurative¬ 
ly one of the great “builders of the college.” The many- 
sided expansions and extensions of the Science courses 
were undertaken in his time and under his enthusiastic 

supervision. He was not only a man of Science, but a 
lover of literature and the Fine Arts, especially music. 
More than all, he was a most lovable and loved of friends, 
who was ever ready to crack and to enjoy a joke. Several 
amenities of college life were started and developed in 
his time. We offer his widow and children our sincere 

condolences. 
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GREETINGS 

The Maharaja’s College Magazine begs respectfully 
to tender its Royal Patron, H. H. The Maharaja, its loyal 
felicitations on the conferment upon him, by H. M. The 
King-Emperor, of the title of the Knight Grand Commander 
of the Indian Empire- 

* * * * 

The College reopened after Midsummer recess under unusually 
heavy monsoon showers. The air was then astir with the exciting 
progress of Allied arms in Tunisia. 

a 

Then came the welcome tidings of the fall of Tunisia, and the 
lifting of many clouds. 

The bright sun shone once more over the College, enlivening 
the academic atmosphere in its multicoloured brilliance and beauty. 

* * * 

Staff. Mr. K. Karunakaran Nayar, M. A., Offg. Principal, 
entered on long leave from July 12, 1943, and Mr. P. Sankaran 
Nambiyar, M. A. Hons., the Chief Professor of English, was ap¬ 
pointed to officiate as Principal in the vacancy. 

Mr. P. Na ray ana Menon, M. A., Asst. Professor of Zoology has 
stepped up to officiate as Professor of Zoology. Mr. K. H. Alikunhi, 
M. Sc., has joined as Lecturer in Zoology. 

Mr. K. J. Augustine, M. A , L. T., has returned to the College 
after years of absence therefrom, and in the consequent arrange¬ 
ment, Mr. T. C. Balakrishna Menon, M. A., L. T., went out 
temporarily to the High School service, to be reverted subsequently 
to his original place in College. Mr. T. Ramankutty Marar, M. A. 
has now been transferred to the High School instead. 

Mr. T. C. Narayana Menon, M. A., continues to officiate as 
Lecturer in the Dept, of Zoology, vice Rama Varma Appan Tham- 
puran appointed as Asst, to the War Publicity Officer. 
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Mr. P. S. Mayuranatha Ayyar, M. Sc., has rejoined the Dept, 
of Chemistry after a short sojourn in Cawnpore on War work. 

Sry. S. Bhagyam, B. Sc., has been appointed as temporary 

Demonstrator in the Dept, of Physics, where Mr. K. Si vara ma- 
krishna Ayyar, M. Sc., officiates as Store-keeper-Demonstrator in 
the vacancy of Mr. A. R. Ravi Varma Thirupad on War Service. 

Mrs. Margaret F. Chithalan, B. A., Dip. in Phi. Ed., holds the 
recently created post of Asst. Physical Directress in the College. 

The Magazine offers a hearty welcome to all new-comers! 

* * * 

Strength. The College has added to its strength this year, one 

of the first acts of the new Principal being the admission of addi¬ 
tional students to the First University class. The present strength 

stands as follows:— 


Class 

Men 


Women 

Totals 

I Inter. 

158 


85 

243 

II „ 

132 


49 

181 

Ill B. A. 

43 


28 

71 

IV „ 

63 


19 

82 

III B. Sc. 

57 


12 

69 

IV „ 

39 


14 

53 

Grand Total 

492 


207 

699 

* 


| tgj 


* 


Socials. One feature, of recent life in the College has been the 
renewal of the social activities consequent upon the revival of the 
Students’ Council. 

The first ‘Party’, however, of the year, was of a valedictory 

nature. On the afternoon of July 17, 1943, the members of the 
Staff bade farewell to Mr. K. Karunakaran Nayar, who left 
Ernakulam the next day for Ottapalam. We wish him many 
years of well-earned rest. 

* * * 

The Principal and Staff were ‘At Home’ to the newly inaugu¬ 
rated Students’ Council for the first time in the history of the 
College on August 7, 1943. The College Main Hall was suitably 
laid out for the purpose, with ferns and palms lending fresh charm 
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to the place. The presence of three distinguished guests, the 
Diwan, the Hon’ble Minister and the War Publicity Officer, gave 
dignity to the function. 


Principal Nambiyar, in his talk, urged the Staff and the students to 
make more frequent contacts, particularly in the field of sports. “We 
deem ourselves fortunate,” he declared, “in possessing a Diwan who 

evinces enthusiastic interest in all that, conduces to the prosperity of 
the College, and especially on the side of Physical Education,” and 
assured him that we were deeply indebted to him for his manifold kind¬ 
ness and inspiring personal associations which will be cherished with 
grateful remembrance. He touched upon the value of training in social 
service, and announced the inauguration of the Staff Club in the College. 
Mr. Nambiyar warned students against playing with the fire of active 
politics. 


“In this Temple of Learning/’ he said, “active politics and vulgar demonstrations 
would be as much out of place as in the other temples, churches, mosques and syna¬ 
gogues. These are sanctuaries of beauty and power, wherein you are nourished with 
spiritual sustenance, wherein you are equipped with mental and moral strength enough 
to face the realities of life in due time,—and it behoves you to acquire as much of it as 
you can, undistracted. Politics is an affair between the Government and the Public, and 
we do not want you to jump in between them, and get jammed like the fabled fox that 
got between the two fighting rams. Barring this one taboo, we, the staff, are ever ready 
to extend to you all the legitimate freedom you require to grow your full selves, to 
rise to your full stature, as men, as noble citizens, equipped with sweetness and light. 

It is the function of the Students* Council to work for the improvement of the 
amenities of student life in the College and to help in the conduct of all students' 
activities generally. In other words, your Council is in charge of the Transferred 
Subjects of College Administration. 1 take it as an eminently happy coincidence that 
the Hon'ble Minister for Rural Development is in our midst today, as a pillar of triumph 
of the so-called Dyarchica) from of Government in the State, of which, what we have;in 
the College is a humble counterpart.... Guard yourselves sedulously against mischief- 
mongers who love themselves more than you or this institution, and whose creed, like 
that of the witches in Macbeth is ‘fair is foul and foul is fair/ So long as Staff and 
students are exclusively concerned, our policy shall be ‘Trust Begets Trust. ' 


The Diwan spoke appreciatively of the Social side of College life, 
and exhorted the hovs to play the game, to further the war efforts, to 
accustom themselves to bajra and other dry grains and to encourage the 
Cochin Restaurant which, in the words of the Principal, has come to 
stay in the College. Mrs M. Chithalan entertained the gathering with 
demonstrations in magic. 

The President of the Students’ Council thanked the principal, and 

the Staff for the function which was “the herald of a new dawn, a 
sunrise of mutual understanding, goodwill and affectionate cooperation 
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between the teiehers and the 


Welcom 


Nambiyar’s appointment as Principal, he hoped that the revival of the 
Students’ Council would help to foster a spirit of healthy corporate life 
in the College, and bring about an atmosphere of academic happiness. 


* 


* 


* 


The Students’ Council returned the Party to the Principal and Staff 
on the 21st afternoon. Besides Mr. Dixon and Mr. V. K. K. Menon, 
Mrs. V. K. K. Menon and Mrs. Nambiyar graced the occasion with their 
presence. Amongst the speeches the most remarkably fresh and humo¬ 
rous were the observations of Mr. V. K. K. Menon on the necessity of the 
boys and girls learning to run their own academic cafetaria and the 
art of mixing in society which was unknown to the older generation. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


War Efforts. The College has, within limits, fallen in line 
with active War efforts in the State. The College Workshop and 
the Department of Physics is doing its share of the training of 
technicians; the Principal is editing the Cochin Pamphlets on World 
Affairs; more than one member of the Staff and establishment has 
left for Active service, in Commissioned and non-Commissioned 
ranks and in the Civilian services; the College has its own sub¬ 
sidiary A. R. P. fully manned and managed by the Staff; he 
College Hall has been the venue of War Propaganda meetings, 
and War Workers’gatherings. We hope we could do more in 

future. 


Jk 


* 


* 


Meetings. Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, M. A. of the Annamalai 
University delivered the Inaugural Address to the Amalgamated 
Societies in the College Hall on Monday the 30th of August 1943. 
He spoke on Culture as a Unifying Force , and in an eloquent and 
learned discourse established his thesis that India is one culturally 
and spiritually, not to be disturbed by Pakistan, Dravidistan, or 
any other movement. He referred to the pan-Asiatic basis of the 
cultural understanding and unity successfully attempted by Akbar 
the Mughal, and said that Hindus and Mussalmans should appre¬ 
ciate and tolerate one another. The Empire of Vijayanagar also 
attempted cultural unity. The English are also doing things their 
own way. The social frame work and spiritual outlook of even 
converted peoples in India remained mainly Hindu. Lack of 
cultural background would lead to disruption. 
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The Maharaja’s College MAGAZINE 

Prof. P. Sankaran Nambiyar, the Offg. Principal addressed the 
English Association on the 1st of August on Life In Literature 
excerpts of which may be seen in the Magazine. 

* * * jc 

On 9th August 1943, the Staff was “At Home” to the new Prin¬ 

cipal. Prof. P. Narayana Menon on behalf of the Staff felicitated 
him, and expressed the happiness and joy of the Staff over the 
appointment. The Principal replied suitably, exhorting the Staff 
to be specially alert and active in maintaining the prestige and 
promoting the all-round prosperity of the College. 

* * * * 

Cong ra t u la tions ! 

The College Results have been brilliant both for quantity and 
quality. Amongst our successful candidates' three , viz. T. Rama- 
krishnan B. A., M. P. Thomas B. A. and P. V. Joseph B. Sc. win 
the University Medals in English, Malayalam and Mathematics 
respectively. All three take First classes, Ramakrishnan being a 
triple First Class in English, Sanskrit and Chemistry; M. P. Thomas 
takes the first rank in Malayalam, and P. V. Joseph, first in Maths. 
B. Sc. The second rank in Mathematics is also taken by one of 
our students, P. Govindankutty. Congratulations ! 

Mr. K. J. Augustine, M. A., L. T., Asst. Professor of English> 
has been appointed Dean, and Deputy Warden of Men’s Hostels 
and Proctor of the Lodgings on an extra allowance of Rs. 50. 

* * * * 

% 

JUBILEE MEMORIAL LECTURE. 

Sachivothama SIR C. P. RAMASWAMI A YYAR , Deivan of 
Travancore , has kindly agreed to deliver the lecture in the 

course of the month. The exact date and subject will be 
announced shortly. 
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Planning for the Future* 

Sir George Boag , Mr. & Mrs. Todd , 
and gentlemen , 



My primary obligation today is to thank those responsible for 

this great gathering for having given me the opportunity 
to deliver the Jubilee Memorial Lecture in pursuance of a scheme 
which was sponsored and has been later on implemented under 
very distinguished auspices. It was with great alacrity that 
I accepted the invitation of the organisers and I have chosen 
as my subject “Planning for the Future.” 


The topic, by its very nature, is so wide and all-embracing that 
anything or a series of nothings can be said by a speaker charged 
with the duty of fulfilling his obligation. I am approaching the 

task with the full consciousness that no more urgent and important 
work lies ahead of us than to discuss this subject from all points of 
view and to formulate and carry out, without delay, well-devised 
schemes of reconstruction. We are all aware that this matter has 
been engaging the attention of people throughout the ages. Rama 
Rajya and Plato’s Republic are amongst the earliest ideal common¬ 
wealths of which humanity has dreamt, and in their own 
way Swift’s masterpiece, Gulliver's Travels, and Voltaire’s Candide 
may be described both as devastating criticisms of contemporary 
life and as prefigurings of what the world may become. And, just 
running our eyes over the productions of great men—-prophets, 
scholars, and philosophers—who have tried to picture a new world, 
we have an imposing array of illuminating sketches although they 
are not alwavs mutually reconcilable. Indeed, this business is as 
old ns humanity and is part of our eternal quest in which each of 
us—big and small—willy-nilly joins. With regard to what I shall 
say, I do not expect complete agreement, and my purpose is mainly 

to invite comment and criticism. In such discussions it is necessary 
that all conceivable arguments should be set out, controverted or 
dissented from so that out of the clash of opinions a via media may 
be reached and a new approach devised, if possible. 


* The Jubilee Memorial Lecture delivered at the Maharaja's College, 
Ernakulam, on Friday, the 17 th December 1943 . 
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Let us consider the type of problem that was attacked by those 
who have sought to essay similar tasks in the past: Plato’s 
Republic is a well known account of an ideal State where wise 

men carefully chosen were to rule the State in the capacity of 
philosopher-kings. Plutarch’s Lycurgus , Mores’ Utopia , which was 

written with a view to the possibilities of the newly discovered 
American continent, Bacon’s New Atlantis which was a similar 
anticipation of the Australian continent, and Campanella’s City of 
the Sun which was a diatribe on the society of his days, belong to 
the past as also do Rousseau’s dreams and Marx’s theories. Coming 
down to our own days, we see that H. G. Wells' Outlook for 
Homo Sapiens and Phoenix and the works for which Bernard 
Shaw, Douglas Reed, Streit and others including Lenin and Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen and Emil Ludwig and Samuel Butler in Erewhon have 
made themselves responsible in recent years, are notable contribu¬ 
tions to this topic. Quite recently, the Sankey declaration, the 
Atlantic Charter and the Resolutions passed at the International 
Conferences that have taken place during the last few months 
testify to the ever-present yearnings of the human soul and the 
human intellect and their unceasing endeavour to devise some form 
of society, some form of polity, some form of constitution under 
which humanity may best fulfil its destiny. This impulse is 
unquenchable and one is reminded of the familiar lilies of the great 
Sufi poet, Omar Khayyam, whose Rubaiyat was translated into 
English verse which is accounted by some to be more expressive 
than the language of the original. 

“Ah Love ! could thou and f. with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire ; 

Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Re-fnould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire!” 


Such remoulding of the world to the heart’s desire has been 
an age-long attempt of mankind and so, there have come into 
being ideal commonwealths, imaginary constitutions, and the 


continual picturing and envisaging of society as it is and as it 
should be. 


Few will however deny that whatever may have been the 
urgency of the problem in the past, its importance today is of a 
different and more critical character. To use a very over-worked 
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and hackneyed expression, we are literally at the cross-roads, one 
way pointing to the disintegration of most human values and the 
other way pointing, we trust, to a rehabilitation of authentic ideals 

and to a renaissance of the human spirit. 

In this connection and as prefatory to my remarks, I may 
place before you what a fine artist, poet and thinker, Herbert 
Read, has observed regarding the currents and cross-currents of 
present-day life. In a book with the very suggestive and 
deliberately arresting title of The Politics of the Unpolitical , 
he declares: 

“The world is waiting for a new faith—especially, the youth 
of the world is waiting for a new faith. The old institutions, the 
old parties, are dead at the roots. Young men and women stand 
apart, indifferent, inactive. But do not let us mistake their 
indifference for apathy, their inactivity for laziness. Intellectually, 
they are very wide awake. But they have rejected our abstract 
slogans and the hollow institutions in which old men gibber about 
freedom, democracy and culture. They don’t want freedom if it 
means the freedom to exploit their fellowmen ; they don’t want 
democracy if it means the ridiculous bagmen of Westminster ; they 
don’t want culture if it means the intellectual dope of our academies 
and universities. They want to get rid of the profiteers and the 
advertising men, the petty tyrannical bureaucrats and the 
screaming journalists, the club men and the still too numerous 
flock of rentiers for ever cackling over their threatened 
nest-eggs. They want a world that is morally clean and 

socially just, naturally productive and aesthetically beautiful. 
And they know they won’t get it from any of the existing 
parties, from any of the existing political systems. They hate 
fascism, they recoil from communism and they despise democracy. 
They are groping towards a new’ order, a new world.” This 
attitude, I believe, correctly represents the outlook of an 
increasingly numerous group of people who are profoundly 
dissatisfied with what the world has made of its institutions with 
the grossly imperfect success that has attended the efforts to evolve 
a tolerable way of life, efforts whose only sequel has been to unleash 
the most primitively savage traits implicit in man. To achieve the 
end in view 7 our programme has to be many-sided and our work 
essayed in no dogmatic or intolerant 'spirit. 
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I hold it to be our first ar.d fundamental duty in any planning 
for the future that we must specially cultivate some faculties or 


qualities 


needs 


We should. 


eaeh one and all of us, recognise what a wreck we have 


made of the world 
directed effort have i 


we found it, when we could, by well 


or at 


arrested the “facilis 


descensus Averni.” Speak 


audience largely composed of 


my own countrymen, 1 shall not be misunderstood when I say that 
this humility is not least needed amongst us Indians. We have 
been too apt to excuse our shortcomings in the scientific and 
practical world as well as in the arts of politics and economic 
planning and to exculpate ourselves for our ill-success in the 
commercial and industrial spheres by declaring “we have failed 
because we are spiritual and because we are,, concentrating on the 

liverse.” I would that it were so, hut can 


U 


sa 


are more 


spiritual than those men, who, not solely for the sake of theii 


religious faith but often for tl 
of their country, Lire recklessly 


sake 


aside 


or for the sake 
heir life and all 


that 


dear in order to achieve the ideal which they 


cherish. Are we more spiritual than Father Damien who risked 
certain infection from leprosy in order that he might secure 
the lepers ? Are we essentially more spiritual than the medical 
and scientific pioneers and the martyrs and the humanitarian 
leaders of the West who do not proclaim their spirituality ? 
Must spirituality co-exist with passivity or apathy or inertia ? 
Must we misconstrue the great Tamil saying “Churnma 
Yirupathu Nalam ” into a defence of physical and mental 

sloth? Should we forget the 


Gita wherein I 


asserts “ Yoga Kai 


Kausalam 


t * 


fficie 


>rd Krishna 
in action is 


true Yoga) 


■) 


Let us be done with this talk of spirituality 


being our peculiar prerogative. T grant that at one time we led 
the world in many things that mattered, in philosophy, in 


daring and lofty speculation, in tolerance and in the things that 
were more excellent. We led the world and if we are faithful to 
our past, w ; e shall lead the world again, but not until we are 
conscious of our shortcomings and we are truly humble in spirit 
and recover a true sense of human values. The recent German 
doctrine of the Herren Volk and the Japanese cult of the chosen 
race are but variants of such suicidal lack of perspective. 
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The next essential appears to me to be the realisation of the 
interdependence of the world in its present stage of evolution. 
We talk politically and otherwise of independence. We talk of 
nationalism. The days of independence in the sense of the 
assertive segregation of each national or local unit and its liberty 
to fashion its society and its future without any reference to the 
rest of the world are dead. How can England be independent 
any longer? Everybody realises that it is impossible even for the 

British Empire to be independent in the sense in which England 
could be independent thirty or forty years ago. England is and 
must be dependent not only during this war but for all the 
post-war Work, for the finance, for her economic and social 
reconstruction not merely on her Dominions and possessions but 
at least as much on America, Russia, China and South America. 
Space and time have been conquered by Science, and in the wake 
of this conquest has come the inevitable elimination of all possible 
isolation of human activities. And thus, the once-vaunted 
independence of any one country in the sense in which the word 
independence was understood in the past has ceased to count. 
To say so is not to assert that political self-determination or self- 
government is either obsolete or the less an objective. In so far 
as self-government, political, economic or social, enables us to 
speak with our own voice, to put forward our own spontaneous 
and regimented efforts without domination by outside influences, 

its achievement has to be striven for. When the self-government 
of India is attained, she will and must work with England first, 
and then with the rest of the world as an equal partner and not 
as a cringing servitor, or exploitable dependant. Tn other words, 
independence in the shaping and implementing of our political 
and economic future having been secured, the next step will be 
a conscious move towards interdependence. This is a cardinal 
factor in the world-situation, and the impact of this new thought 
has not yet come home to most of us. It is a difficult idea to 
grasp and carry out; but unless we perform this duty there is no 
future for us. 

It need hardly be stressed that we are not the only sinners 
in this direction, and that practically every nation has been making 
the same mistake. I spoke to yo.u about India. Let us turn to 
England. In 1885 when dealing with the laissez fair economics of 
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those days, the London Times stated as follows: “If Great Britain 
has turned itself into a coal-shed and blacksmith’s forge, it is 
for the benefit of mankind and its own.” 

Cecil Rhodes, a few years later, unhesitatingly said: “We 
are the first race in the world, and the more of the world we 
inhabit, the better will it be for the human race.” 

W. T. Stead, a very progressive man, in the Review of 
Reviews , speaking about 1890, said: “ The English speaking 
race is one of God’s chosen agents for improving the lot of 
mankind.” 

Balfour in 1917, in a speech in New York, spoke of the War 
of 1914 as having been in aid of the “spiritual advantage of 
mankind,” “without a petty thought or emotion.” 

President Mac Kinley is reported to have averred that before 
he annexed the Philippines he prayed for guidance. He presu¬ 
mably got it. A high prelate, at the height of the Abyssinian 
crisis was able to preach: “We are animated by high moral and 

spritual considerations.” 

Not many weeks ago, a prominent American statesman 
delivered himself of the following observation;— 

“We must export capital both through private channels and 
through government. It must be agreed that money lent by the 
United States must be spent for purchases within the United 
States.” Of the Chinese, he said: “they are my choice for the 
leadership of Asia. There is every reason why we should 
co-operate with China. She can buy, she is friendly.” “Our com¬ 
pelling interests in the Pacific make friendly and close relationship 
with China economically and in every respect essential.” 

Fortunately, on the other hand, wiser thinkers of the United 
States have noted the lop-sidedness of that kind of philosophy. 
President Roosevelt, speaking some time ago, stated as follows 
in unequivocal terms, and all the more appealingly because he 
was confronted with very difficult local problems: “Racial strife 
renders us suspect abroad.” “Men of all races,” said he, “black, 
white, brown and yellow, fight beside us for freedom. We cannot 
stand before the world as champions of the oppressed peoples 
as well as preach the principles of democracy for all men.” 
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I have enumerated these iristdnces td show that, just as we 
in India have so often been self-centred and short-sightedly 
arrogant, and as we have brooded on our past until we forgot 
the present and ignored the necessary watch-words of the future, 
so, likewise, other nations • have been guilty of similar lapses. 
Humanity’s steps are still very faltering. 

What does all this reasoning lead to? It leads, without 
possibility of contradiction, to the definite conclusion, that inter¬ 
nationally and nationally we cannot return to the pre-war world 
of 1919 or 19«i9. On some points all instructed thinking is now 
practically at one. The restriction to a large and increasing extent 
of industrial or other profits is a thing on which the world is 
reluctantly being forced to agree. There was a time when it was 
taken for granted that the more money a few men in a country 

made, the better it would be not only for that country 
but for the whole world. The underdog, the lowly and the 

oppressed in each community, did not matter then as they 
are beginning to matter now. Continued suppression of 
some national elements, and the ignoring of the economic 
disequilibrium of society are becoming difficult and will soon 
become impossible especially after the object lesson furnished by 
the U. S. S. R. and the triumphant organisation of all the strata 
of the population of Russia for peace as well as for war. Tt may 
be taken as a definite article of faith for the future that the 
profit-motive in human enterprise must be definitely checked. 
In other words and treating the problem comprehensively, 
employment of the bulk of the population is coming to be regarded 
as more important than profit. It is much more important for the 
world that in each country, and in each tract, as many as possible, 
are employed usefully than that a few people should make great 
profits. As a corollary it follows that social stability is more 
important than a geometrical progression in consumption. In 
various newspaper articles, and in speeches by statesmen, we read 

of the raising of the standards of living and of the increased 
consumption that will follow the war, but if that increased 

consumption should lead directly or indirectly to social instability, 
the future will be gloomier than the past. Equitable distribution 
would, in the future, become more necessary and important 

than even increased production and the increase of aggregate 
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consumption. Varying our language and quoting from a well- 
known economist, there should be, if planning for the future is to 
be fruitful and effective, “ a sincere realisation of the subordination 
of economic benefits to social ends, the recognition that what 
is economically good is not always ultimately good.” These 


principles may sound like platitudes but are the foundation 
of our plans. 

There is a school of thought which takes the view that, as soon 
as the war is over, everything will revert to the status quo ante. 
Any one who thinks about the problem with some care will discover 


that it is not and cannot be so, 
on the local food problem with 


first concentrate attention 
e are confronted today and 


which Mr. Dixon and myself, under the inspiration and stimulus of 
our respective Sovereigns, have been trying to solve in a fraternal 


spirit. 


certain 


animate Sir George Boag also, and 1 pray that with the active aid 


of the Resident and the authorities 


Delhi it will enable us to 


the 


the 


States 


The new Viceroy, 


Lord Wavell, is dealing with the situation vigorously and compre¬ 
hensively, and we may legitimately hope for an easing of the 
position. But we are not out of the woods. How often have 
I not heard it said by hasty writers and speakers: our crisis 


will last only for a year or 


when Burma is retaken 


everything will be all right? Is it going so soon to be all right'? 
As I observed at a meeting yesterday, the facts are more 
complex than that. Who cultivated the paddy fields of Burma? 
Are the cultivators residing in Burma today, or are they the 
refugees from Burma? Have we not got to re-settle those 


Burma 


onquered 


Great 


has been done to houses and granaries and implements and cattle. 
Boat after boat has been bombed out of y existence, and port after 
nort has been reduced to cinders. Burma may regain her position 


port 


inders 


n ecessa 


India 


May a self-governing Burma not prefer China 


some 


other country ? In any case, it will take years before the status 


nd therefore 


re- construction, even from th 
not a short-term affair. For 


o 

V./ 


problem of post-war 
: paddy and rice, is 
vears after the war. 


the needs of the situation will be as acute as during the fight. The 
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question of matching production to consumption will persist. 
The period will be lengthened by the inevitable absorption of 
resources in material and men, in re-building and re-creating 
ruined towns and industries and public works. A post-war boom 
is most likely. The war profiteer, the war contractor, will continue 
to be in evidence even after the war is brought to a triumphant 
conclusion by the Allies who are already on the way to complete 
victory, though that victory may not arrive tomorrow or the day 
alter, indeed, I fancy that immediately after the war there will 
be a kind of spurt because all the devastated countries must be 
renovated, all the roads, bridges and factories must be re-construct¬ 
ed, all the machinery must be re-fashioned and there is bound 
to be great activity; but all this may well give rise to an 

aftermath of slump unless we take care of the future from now. 
After perhaps a short respite, expansion of production and consum¬ 
ption on wise and constructive lines would have to be organised. 
Most people who have thought over this problem have come to 
the conclusion that such a result can only be achieved if humanity 
is wise enough to bring into existence an International society, 
whether it be called a League of Nations or by some other name; and 
some definite programme of International activity and International 
conjoint effort is necessary for post-war reconstruction. The issue, 
it has been well said, will in the long run not be either con¬ 
stitutional or even economic. It will resolve itself into a moral 

problem. Professor Carr has declared: “Such an International 
organisation must be viewed a based on an imperativ-e moral 

purpose, namely to view and deal with the standards of life not 
only within the boundaries of one’s own national unit but 
beyond them.” 

There is another aspect to be considered. We are too apt, in 

dealing with the future, to speak in negative terms. We talk 
ot eliminating violence, of the abolition or prevention of war, 
reduction of armaments, removal of trade barriers, and cure of 
unemployment. The destruction of Nazidom and even the 

creation of securities and the Rooseveltian freedoms are essentially 
negative conceptions. Professor Carr has in my opinion taken 
the correct line when he emphasises that what we do want today 
is not a concatenation of so many negatives but some positive 
programme. Summarising his views, our programme may be thus 
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postulated; The prevention of war cannot be achieved unless a 
new order is created and armaments reduced or abolished at least 
partially. We can only reduce armaments by bringing about a 
common pool of armaments for a common purpose. We may have 

to think of the possibility of making the air free for everybody so 
that no one can wreck great centres of life, religion, industry or 
education. Unless, therefore, in addition to talking vaguely of 
reduction of armaments, the world is wise enough to bring about 
a common pool of armaments for the purpose of preventing 
individual or group aggression, the problem will not be solved. To 
remove trade barriers, we cannot afford to proceed academically as 
the League of Nations did. They appointed Committees by the 
score for this purpose, but they did not bring about a growth in 
International trade. The removal of trade barriers can only be 
brought about by the positive creation, stimulus and encouragement 
of International commerce and the ruthless eradication of needless 
and irritating barriers. To cure unemployment we must organise 
men for pooling their resources to effect urgent and necessary 
social reforms on the lines attempted by Sir William Beveridge 

and others. 

Put in a nut-shell, “We shall fail if we merely entrench our¬ 
selves to protect what we possess or what we possessed in the past. 
A positive and constructive programme is the first condition of any 

effective moral purpose.” These having been stated to be our 
main objectives, what are the ideas that will be our lodestars 
and what will our instruments be for navigation on these uncharted 
seas. One of the most illuminating contributions to the fashioning 
of a post-war order is by Mr. H. G. Wells who, notwithstanding 
certain angularities and some overemphasis, continues to be as 
clear-sighted and crystalline in thought as when he predicted this 
war about twenty years ago in company with writers like Douglas 
Reed and Norman Angell. Mr. Wells has said that the three-fold 
imperatives which the world is bound to follow, are firstly, the 
establishment of an overriding federal control of transport and 
inter-state communication throughout the world. Let us mark the 
words. I was present at a meeting of the sub-committee of the 
League of Nations when a Czecho-Slovakian representative 
brought in a package and put it on the table of the Committee. 
That package had more than a dozen different customs stamps 
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imprinted on it. There were so many trade barriers, economic bar¬ 
riers, which that package had to pass through before it became 
available to the consignee. At every one of those places, 
harassing restrictions, inquisitorial proceedings and bureaucratic 
interference had to be surmounted. Particularism, exaggerated 
nationalism and short-sighted economics were the root cause of 
this sorry business. The second of Mr. Wells’ imperatives is the 
federal conservation of world resources. It should not be possible, 
hereafter to think of starving one race to make another race 
prosperous; nor should it be possible for Brazil to burn its coffee oi 
for another country to destroy its wheat or maize whilst other 
parts of the world are starving, And lastly there must be a 
fundamental set of laws which all the nations of the world will 
have to obey as basic or universal. 

Now, let us turn to India. What shall be the main tasks for 
the India of the future? The first imperative—I am quoting 
Wells’ expression,—is to take away the *mind of the people from 
exclusive preoccupation with political and communal matters. 
That can only be brought about by a speedy compromise by which 
the political man will feel that his energies can peacefully and 

with self-respect be transformed and transmuted so that, as soon as 

# 

possible, India may concentrate her attention and her gifts upon 
what is much more needed by us than anything else, namely, social 
and economic equality with the rest of the world. Politics cannot 

be eliminated from its place of honour on our programmes until 
and unless the need and excuse for agitation disappear and India 
achieves equality with England and a consequent sense of 
equanimity and self-respect. But this can only be the first step. 
Unless our engineers, our research students, our economists, 
our practical agriculturists and industrialists make us as econo¬ 
mically and scientifically effective as England or America, 
England and America wil look down and rightly look down, 
upon us. We cannot continue to be the poor relation of the West. 
We are not at present concentrating on the main tasks that are 
incumbent on us. We are for various reasons concentrating on 
the winning of power and rights from England and on attaining 
the ideal of independence or dominion-status both of which 
formulae connote and should connote essential equality with 
England. Assume that India becomes independent tomorrow in 
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the narrower sense, even then she may he economically dependent 
on America or England. This vassalage will be at least as burden¬ 
some as political ascendancy. Let us look at the plight of the 
ordinary man at the end of the Harding or Coolidge period in the 
United States, when political enfranchisement had been achieved. 
The economic inequality and the real serfdom that existed in 
America, the many difficulties which the ordinary man had to 

A 4 

fight against or succumb to, such as the trusts, the pools and the* 

syndicates and the other iniquitous combinations of rich and 

unscrupulous men who were out to exploit the poor and lowly, all 

these were features of a type of modern slavery which, in essence, 

transcended in its cruelty and certainly in its impersonal 

indifference to individual feelings and welfare, the worst slavery 
of the past. 

In ord^r to enable India to work out her destiny, a political 
compromise is essential. But that political compromise and the 
necessary agreement with the British will be entered into with this 
definite idea namely that it is not an end in itself. It is just the 
first step in order to arrive at economic equality and sufficiency, 
such sufficiency and economic equality being translated in terms of 
adequate economic opportunity and encouragement to every class 
and group in this country. 

Nextly, a demarcation should be effected between economic 
and industrial and educational planning and the controversies 
of politics. Too often and wholly unnecessarily we are dealing 
with our Educational re-organisation in terms of politics and 
parties and communities. Industry is dealt with in the same 
manner. If community A has a Chamber of Commerce, community 
B must also have a Chamber of Commerce although commercial 
questions have no creed nor caste. If community X has a trade 
association, community Y must also have another trade association. 
X and Y are both undeveloped in the real sense, but the fact of 
having two associations is regarded as an end in itself. 

This war and especially the repercussions of our food problem 
must have brought home to us,—and I trust that the lesson has 
been learnt well enough and imprinted deeply enough in our minds 
not to be obliterated quickly,—the necessity for the proper type of 
centralization and prevention of overlapping. There must 
he centralization of advice on ameliorative and nation-wide 
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programmes and centralisation of research and statistics. There 

must be central direction of general policy, in respect of procure¬ 
ment and distribution of food, machinery, appliances and material 

and also to ensure the prevention of overlapping activities. If 
Travancore can specialise in copra and coir and Bengal can do 
something with jute, why should Bengal try to manufacture coir 
and why should we start a hazardous experiment by cultivating 
jute? In our university life, scholastic life, and economic life, 
wherever we turn we find the reduplication of energies. The same 
kind of factory is started in most Provinces and States although 
such a factory is capable of doing fine work in one place 
and there is not room for two. When the war is over and when 
not only the victor nations but even Germany and Japan and Italy 
after a period of strict probation, begin to compete in industry 
and trade as they certainly will, we shall perhaps come to a 
stage when what happened some years ago in England may recur 
in other countries also. It was mentioned to me that while 
celebrating the Empire Day in Birmingham in a particular year, 
they found that many of the flags used for decoration were made 
in Japan. 

Our position is perfectly clear. We are too poor, not suffi¬ 
ciently full of organised resources, not sufficiently full of 
well-directed and scientifically regimented energy to waste our 
efforts in reduplication and needless multiplication. Why should 
there be fifteen Universities in India, all teaching the same subjects 
and in the same way and following practically the same curricula 
leading to the same calamitous result of discontented unemploy¬ 
ment? Why should not each devote itself to some specific work of 
research or study that is best for itself and in tune with its 
surroundings. Whether in industry, trade, education or economics, 
we should in sheer self-defence start, betimes, to pool our resources 
together and avoid repetitive effort. Above all, in matters of 

all-India importance like the procurement and supply of food there 
can be no room for piqce-meal programmes; local interests and 
idiosyncrasies and fads and selfishness have to yield place to a 
continental consciousness. I shall give an instance which I have 
referred to more than once, but it bears repetition. Travancore and 

Cochin are starving or semi-starving, although fortunately and by 
reason of the painful tightening of our belts in unison we have no 
corpses’ littering our streets. Out of the abundance of their 
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generous heart, the Government of India came to our rescue. We 
are very deeply grateful to them. But just picture the state of 
things at the present moment. In their solicitude the Government 
of India say to Travancore and Cochin that they have a thousand 
tons of rice to spare in Kashmir and that they propose sending that 
rice to Cochin. One would have thought that an alternative 
process was possible, namely that Kashmir may send its surplus to 
the United Provinces, the United Provinces may send its surplus to 
the Central Provinces, the Central Provinces may send the surplus 
to Madras and Madras conceiveably—and here f speak with bated 
breath in the presence of one who was till recently the Senior 
Adviser to the Mudras*Government—can give out of its abundance 
to Travancore and Cochin ! But, nc; we are getting rice from 
Kashmir all the way round. This is only one of many examples. 
1 am apprehensive that, in future, such instances may be multiplied 
unless there is a vivid consciousness not only on the part of those 
at the helm of affairs but of the man in the street and of the man 
in the field that India must act as one entity, speak with one voice* 

shall think with one mind and be dealt with as one economic unit 

and as one personality, and that Provincial needs and State needs 
should be rationalised and integrated for the benefit of India 
regarded as a whole—each unit being educated to co-operate with 

every other. 

In order to fit ourselves for our future destiny, we should also 
start a vigorous campaign for the appropriate modification of our 
social laws and the rehabilitation of our co-operative enterprises 
so as to admit of (large-scale) industrial and agricultural pursuits. 

I am talking to a west-coast audience. I cannot dogmatise on 
what may happen in Cochin because I am not intimately 
acquainted with conditions here, but I shall talltof what takes place 

in Travancore, with whose conditions I am perfectly familiar. 

_ • 

The Marumakkathayam system has decayed. The Makkatha.vam 
system has not been fully assimilated and adopted and cannot be 

adopted for many reasons. Partition has been made a legislative 
and a daily possibility. Groups of families which were living in a 
patriarchally simple and harmonious manner about 50 years ago 
are now divided, and fragmentation is the order of the day. What 
is the result? A young man takes a degree and has probably run 
into debt for the purpose. He asserts his rights to his share of 
one-third or one-fourth of an acre at a partition. He buys a motor 
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cycle or rather bought it in days when motor cycles were 
procurable outside the black market. He invests on a few other 
superfluities and drives round the city or the country till the motor 
cycle becomes derelict and his superfluities vanish in the course of 
his search for an elusive job. He then subsides into a lethargic 
hand-to-mouth existence. This kind of thing will not do. Scientific 
and largescale farming and intensive production are becoming well 
nigh impossible. There is no scope for trade or industry on even a 
modest scale. No progress in possible without the consolidation of 
resources, of family resources to start with, and then of regional 
resources through co-operative-enterprise. I have been talking of 
the pooling of national and international resources. But they- are 
impossible of fulfilment unless the family resources and local 
resources are made fully available. My plea is that unless there is 
a speedy and wide-spread rehabilitation of the co-operative move¬ 
ment, of which unfortunately I do not see any definite signs, there 
should he carefully devised social legislation designed to discourage 
fragmentation and partition and to encourage consolidation of 
holdings, whether it -is done on the lines of the Punjab Land 
Consolidation Act or otherwise. We are talking of scarcity of 
food in Cochin or in Travancore. How can that scarcity be 

combated? It should theoretically be dealt with by the increase 

0 

of arable areas. But there is no area to be increased. One method 
that is suggested to increase production is by the denudation of 
the forests, but this will affect our rainfall and will make it very 
difficult for us to embark on those industrial schemes which are 
dependent on the timber resources of these two States. If, there¬ 
fore, we cannot extend our arable area, we must at least intensify 
cultivation. How are we going to intensify cultivation so as to 
approach Italy which produces five times as much for every acre of 
rice as Travancore or Cochin, or to approach Japan which produces 
six or seven times as much for every acre ? They achieve their 
results by careful scientific supervision, careful manuring, skilful 
and up-to-date methods applied to the cultivation of the soil. How 
shall we be able to do anything of this kind with scattered and 
minute holdings, the owners being as scattered as the lands 
themselves? We have made a humble beginning in Travancore. 
An agricultural income-tax has been imposed and as part of our 
income-tax legislation we have enacted that those who consolidate 
their holdings will get some concession but those who partition 
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their lands will have to pay progressively higher rates. We hope 
to achieve some positive results in this direction, but that may 
take some time. This is not a matter appertaining to one State or 
one corner of India. It is a matter of All-India importance. 
Modern agriculture needs both extension of areas where possible, 
ajpd everywhere the enlargement of holdings and careful scientific 
treatment of the soil in addition to the utilisation of Electric power 
both for agriculture and the allied industries. They are now 
attempting with success in America and elsewhere to grow 
vegetables 'without any soil, namely, by means of chemical 
solutions. They are 'trying to increase the growth not only 
of the existing crops on land but to introduce new and vigorous 

species. 

It therefore behoves us to consider a re-orientation of our 
social and legislative activities so as to bring into being large-scale 
farming and allied industries. Closely allied are the problems of 
irrigation of reclamations of land in suitable localities, of drainage 
and pumping and of avoidance of soil-erosion. How much is lost 
in Cochin and Travancore by this erosion on account of the foolish 
forest fires and the cultivation on the present lines ? We have to 
initiate an India-wide campaign in favour of prevention of erosion 
with which we should combine propaganda for terraced cultivation 
and experiments with new varieties of rice and other cereals and 
soya bean and other crops in order that we may produce adequate 
quantities of food-stuffs. We cannot continue always to look 
for help from outside and I, for one, resent monetary help at 
this juncture from outside. I have, for instance, declined on behalf 
of the Travancore Government to accept any subscription from 
outside Travancore for the relief of the distressed in Travancore. 

Let the Bengal millionaires and the Bengal ministry decide for 
themselves whether it is necessary in an already rich country like 
Bengal to bring more money into it by public subscriptions and 
thereby perhaps to augment the inflationary processes by raising 
the price of commodities and ultimately hitting the cultivator and 

the poor man. 

But we, at the same time, ask for and shall welcome help in 
the matter of food-grains from everywhere ; in the matter of milk 
products from everywhere. We have come back to a primitive 
state of society when we want everything in kind and not in the 
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( 


shape of that modern substitute* namely, money* 

But all such gratuitous help from outside is a hindrance rather 
than a help in the long run. Nothing that is not earned will serve 

our purpose. 

There are other great problems arising out of the need to pool our 
resources. What has been done in this country for hea vy industry 
shipping, marine and air transport to equal what Russia has been 

or 20 years ? Every river is connected with 


15 


practically every other great river by canals so that water-borne 


traffic which is much cheaper 


U 


But 


road traffic is utilised to 
we done ? Many years 


ago Madras contemplated the linking Up of Tungabhadra, Krishna 


and Godavari rivers. During my membership of 


Madras 


Boag was also a fellow 


I 


revived that scheme ; but the scheme is now practically 
where it was. A modernised and revised planning for the purpose 

of utilising and linking up all sources of hydro-electricity, the 
swift improvement of road and canal and coastal communications, 
and the utilisation of every possible mineral, agricultural and 


of India 




our first 


priorities. The 


out and proper allocation of industrial 


centres so as not to create slums 


rowdi 


attempted 


and speedy 


ght to be 
of major 


industrial schemes is an urgent necessity. In five years Canada 


industrialised 


and 


building 


yards have done in a few years what 
India has not even attempted in half a century, notwithstanding 
that the people of India have proved themselves to be not wanting 
in scientific aptitude and mechanical skill. What is also needed is 
a complete re-shaping of scholastic and University education. I am 
not an opponent of the humanities. I am fully aware of the 
magnificent heritage which has come down to us, a heritage of 
great poetry, of profound philosophy, of daring speculation and of 
easy flights in those empyrean regions which the Indian mind has 
made almost its exclusive domain. But new times demand new 
solutions and methods. New solutions demand changes in the 
theory and practice of education. Let our education be so 
re-ordered that in every school the young boys and girls learn to 
take care of and to keep strong and supple his or her body. We 
have too closely cultivated the emotional and speculative sides of 
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our nature as apart from the physical side. That is the first duty 
of the educationist. The next duty is to make our education 
more and more vocational so that every young man might have 
some trade or industry to fall back upon when his book-learning 
fails him. This is a problem which necessitates the reconciliation 
of competing interests, educational and economic. Commercial 
supremacy, industrial growth and initiative in manufacture will 

only come with a new approach to the training of our youth. But 

# 

whatever we do, let us avoid some likely perils in the planning of 
the future. Let us avoid the rise of that variety of capitalism, 
selfish, exorbitant and octopus-like which has come into being in 
some countries of the West. That capitalism is the slave-driver of 
today. If India, in the past, had made one contribution to the 
thought and life of the world, it is the enforcement of the 
idea that worldly wealth counts for little as against the things 
that are more excellent, the things of the intellect and spirit. In 
this planning we ask for no special favours but we demand and 
should work for International equity. International justice, peace 
and goodwill are possible only when there is a minimum of 
national well-being. The standards of life in the world have to 
be equalised and raised considerably before real peace can be 

confidently predicted. 

In this process, necessarily painful, necessarily laborious, that 
we have to undertake by way of planning for a happier future for 
India and incidentally and necessarily for a happier future for the 
commonwealth and humanity as a whole, we should avoid some 
besetting dangers. Aldous Huxley speaks of the perils of humanity 
as comprised within three categories of idolatry. The first he calls 
technological idolatry whose devotees believe that redemption of the 
human soul and mind depends upon machines and gadgets. That is 
a kind of idolatry to which the Indian mind is not naturally prone 
but the coming struggle for existence may easily predispose us to 
that species of idolatry. Next in order is political idolatry where 
the worship of particular social or economic organisations may be 
regarded as an end in itself, people forgetting that organisations, and 
constitutions—republican, democratic or whatever else we call 
them—mean nothing unless the people put their souls as well as 
their minds into them. I shall only instance some South American 
Republics as examples of republics which have not evinced markedly 
republican qualities. Many really totalitarian regimes even now 
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call themselves republics and he who runs may read the signs of 
the times. The last idolatry which is perhaps the most insidious 
and dangerous, is what has been styled moral idolatry. That idolatry 
is the setting up of some scheme, some idea, some slogan, which is 
personally to our taste or squares with our inclinations as the be-all 
and end-all of existence. This idolatry tends to hardness, intoler¬ 
ance, fanaticism and spiritual pride and this is a danger to which 
we are specially subject and which has sedulously to be avoided. 
May it be given to us to eschew such idolatries and to create 
for ourselves a future which will be commensurate with our past 
and which can assuredly be realised if we work with a will 
and in unison. 

Sachivottama SIR C. P. Ramaswami AIYAR, 

Dewan of Travancore. 





Beauty in Sanskrit Poetry 


Percy Gardner in his Principles of Greek Art refers to 

Prof. Bruche’s theory of “the gradual accumulation of beauty .’V) 
The idea of “gradual accumulation of beauty” is not peculiarly 
expressed in Greek literature. It is found stated and emphasised 
by the Hindu poets and authors of Hindu Iconography. It under¬ 
lies the comparisons of the several parts of the body with the 
several objects of Nature. Through the accumulation of what is 
best in forms was instituted the repertory of standards of 
comparisons. It was the favourite theme of Kalidasa to see 
accumulated beauty in one ideal form, complete in respect of the 
best and the most lovely qualities and shorn, in the same instance, 
of all the accidental or concomitant defects of individual form 
of Nature. After comparing the various parts of Parvati’s body 
to various objects of creation the poet concludes the description 
of ideal beauty in the body of Parvati:— 

“In short, she was created by the Creator of the Universe with 
great effort, as if with a desire to see all beauty combined in one 
form, by gathering together all the standards of comparison and 
setting them, each in its place.” The stanza embodying this 
significant idea of the orderly and “gradual accumulation of 
beauty” merits mention. It( 2 ) runs as follows :— 

(l nru'ba<^oajao0cu ; j oro^^sooacn 

ancrflaojc/dlawor) 

rroo ool1212Iwio ojlc/aja^sso (d_)oQ>aynO_ 

83s9>nru/j M 

An Indian legend treating of the creation of woman, in the 
course of its fanciful narration, refers to the diverse elements 
of a woman’s nature and enumerates the various qualities, 
benign and malignant, elusive and contrary. Something like a 
catalogue of properties that are inherent distinctively in some 
individual objects of nature but interpreted and applied to 
emphasise and characterise the diverse qualities of a woman’s 


(1) Vide the "Principles of Greek Art", p. 79. 

(2) “ Kwmarasambhava" I, .jo. 
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nature is revealed by the narration of the legend( 3 ), given 
as follows:— 

“In the beginning, when Tvastri (the Divine Artificer) came 
to the creation of woman he found that he had exhausted 
his materials in the making of man and that no solid ele- 
ments were left. In this dilemma, after profound meditation, 
he did as follows : He took the rotundity of the moon and 
the curves of creepers, and the clinging of tendrils, and the 


trembling of grass, and the slenderness of the reed, and the 
bloom of flowers, and the lightness of leaves, and the tapering 


of the elephant’s trunk, and 


glances of the deer, and the 


clustering of the rows of bees, and joyous gaiety of sun-beams, 
and the weeping of clouds, and the fickleness of the winds, and the 


the 


and the 


timidity of the hare, and the vanity of 
softness of the parrot’s bosom and the hardness of adamant, and 


and the cruelty of the tiger and 


warm 


fire, and the coldness of snow, and the chattering of jays, 


nd the cooing of the kokila, and the hypocrisy 
he fidelity of the cakravaka ; and, compounding 


crane, and 
>e together, 


he made woman/ and gave her to man.” 

Kalidasa’s poetry is rich in its repertory of comparisons, 
and in the road leading to perfection of beauty this repertory 
of standards of comparisons serves as a guide of the artist 
and the image-maker. In this connection it may be asked: 


Why should 


found and standards of comparisons 


instituted? Our poet Kalidasa answers this question. Nature 


and 


plan, expresses in 

form similar 


of 


same toi 
Kalidasa 


karnikara * flower 


flower is perfect in 


of 


karnikara 
in respect 


of fragrance. Completeness of qualities is seldom endowed in 
individual objects of creation. This view is expressed in 


the 


following stanza :( 4 ) 


aiAfb<3a±J <ro<o0 cft>9fn\«a> 
9«0D9«n ool $h n\uAno crv> <ss>jr< 


(3) “A Digit of the Moon" pp. 13. 14: this legend as paraphrased by Me Bain is 
quoted by Mr. Havell’in' his "Ideals of Indian Art,” p. 91. 

<4) “Kumarasambhava,” III, 2S. 
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^_jo(5CQ)6rD cr\)oca(^)jojlacjua cdstooodoo 

o_io36Y3°^sij 1 aft c/a _j 0^92 8 ^a-jcytarofts” 

This view is further illustrated in connection with the descrip¬ 
tion of the thighs and shanks of Parvati. Kalidasa holds that 
the plantain stalk and the trunk of the elephant, though distinctive 
in the expression of rounded and tapering shape, are wanting in 
the quality of touch, the one being chill throughout and the 
other rough. The thighs of Parvati thus stand incomparable, 
if in the two usual standards of comparison—viz., the plantain-stalk 
and elephant’s trunk—one were to seek perfection in respect of 

both the qualities of shape'and touch. The poet observes :—( 5 ) 

(t cr>o<3cot0 aocr^ocry 


<33-&>0(T® 6) 6) (Jb 3° <di 3 all Oil <8 03 nil 0 8 

ejs^yjoojl aejo<3ca> oj aft sro o afft 

or® aj a 00061 ( 11000^08 '* 


The creator, after he had fashioned her beautiful shanks, 

rounded and symmetrical, and not very long, had to make an effort, 
as it were, for the production ot similar excellent beauty, when 

forming her other limbs. So states the poet( 6 ) 

^ajoronaao^scy aj co jojoaft^l(s«4l 

S?5Y3°(J0£J W£<8g CY£i^OJ073ft<JOO> 

<3C/3 nil 0 o CO Offt/bpQ OSTO.-lft ©cos aftausg)- 

ajoajoTDj g.^°oj 03 i ) gaojocro 00x008” 

From these and many similar observations of the poet it 
becomes clear that from an ideal point of view Nature seldom 
bestows on individual forms completeness of qualities. The 
image-maker and the poet who aim at perfection of form search 

for types and go to many and varied forms. They take note 
of the concomitant defects of individual forms with a view 
to their elimination from those ideal forms which they, in their 
turn, set out to create. They take what is best in each form 
and evolve standards of comparison. In this 7’epertory of com- 
parisons instituted in the various poetic and iconographic texts 
one might observe what Prof. Bruche calls “the gradual 
accumulation of beauty.” 


The idea of “accumulation of beauty” is a favourite theme 



( 5 ) Kumarasambhai'a, I. 36 . 

( 6 ) Ibid, I, 35 . 
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the Idealistic School of Art and may be objected t6 by the Natur¬ 
alistic or Realistic School. Naturalism, dissociated from subjective 
elements, has its roots in the naked facts of Nature. It holds that 
Nature works out every body on a consistent plan and the artist, 
therefore, should set out to copy faithfully the visible details of 
Nature. According to this view of Art as a faithful representation 

of Nature in its outward forms the accumulation of excellences 
could only produce monsters. As Percy Gardner( T ) pdirfts out: “It 
may be objected that by putting together the excellences of various 

models an artist could only produce monsters, since Nature works 

% 

out each body on a consistent plan. ” This objection is answered 
by the same author in the following words; “This objection holds 
good if outward beauties be gathered without principle, and 

mechanically copied. But if the artist has the power to go deeper, 

1 

to see how Nature works, and to enter into her spirit, he may 
succeed in producing, not a monster, but an ideal, free from the 
accidental defects of the individual figure. Nature, if one may 
venture to say so, in individuals fails fully to reach the perfection 
at which she aims. The artist who can recover the pattern 
according to which she worked may succeed in embodying it more 

perfectly in bronze or marble than Nature has embodied it in flesh 
and blood. Such an artist would reach in a measure the ideal.” 
In Plato’s Timaeus, Proclus, holding proportion as the measure of 
Beauty, does not favour Naturalistic Art and he observes: “He 
who takes for his model such forms as Nature produces, and 
confines himself to an exact imitation of them, will never attain to 
what is perfectly beautiful. For the works of Nature are full of 
disproportion and fall very short of the true standard of beauty. ”( 8 ) 
Now returning to Kalidasa who speaks of the orderly accumulation 
of beauty in one figure, we have to observe that this poet, an 

idealist that he is, eliminates the concomitant defects of individual 
forms of Nature and in his creation places only the excellences. 
Here he seems to raise his ideal figure to such heights of perfection 
that it appears sometimes to transcend the very standards of com¬ 
parison (For instance, vide the line, ( c sJ3<o)oav 1 9«4l 0(rocLjaocD soraaojos’)- 
Transcendence, if such there is, is not born of a hostile or 
triumphant attitude towards Nature in her limitations. It was the 

(7) ‘Principles of Greek Arif p. 80. 

( 3 ) 'Nature in Design’ by Evans (Oxford), p. 26. 
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outcome of the desire to see all excellences of Nature accumulated 

in one single form and this search for cumulative perfection only 
reflects the poet’s unbounded devotion to whatever is best in Nature. 
To illustrate this point, the poet’s description of the face of Uma 
may be cited:—Before the creation of the face of Uma, the 
unsteady Goddess of Beauty could not enjoy simultaneously the 
excellences peculiar to the moon and the lotus ; for as the moon 
rises, the lotus closes. When the face of Uma was created, in it 
resided simultaneously excellences such as the beautiful rotundity 

and the cool delightful light of the moon and the fragrance- and 
beauty of the lotus in the bloom. The Goddess of Beauty therefore 

0 

steadily resorted to the face of Uma as here she could enjoy 
simultaneously and steadily both the lunar graces and the lotus 
charms. The stanza embodying this beautiful idea runs tbus:( 9 ) 

CO'friO O-lQ°giC/36VT)00T) (fo($ 

oJ3°Qi0(o3 r l(zy)0 

SKSOgJSLlo gD (O-jraOciJ'U GOJOe.10 
a tu o(oa> caoo ioJI foOa qj o c-lj ejdftgls” 

To the image-maker this stanza is suggestive, and if he has 
the.arti 9 tic intuition and skill he will so fashion the face of Uma 
in the image of Uma as to express the qualities of rotundity and 
bloom. The accumulation of beauty that the poet Kalidasa refers 
to is not an unqualified creation tending to monstrosity. It i s 
qualitative and orderly. He is emphatic upon the qualities that 
mark the creations of Nature and describes the making of a form 
with a view to the suggestive conveying of the ideal of complete¬ 
ness of qualities, which in the case of the individual objects of 
Nature is seldom found expressed. The accumulation of beauty as 
Kalidasa conceives is orderly, the excellences being required to be 
set in such places as admit of gathering. The qualifying expression 
i y&thapradesa\ that is employed in the course of the statement of 
the ideal of accumulation of beauty is thus significant. It is 

therefore not any monster that would result from an orderly 
accumulation of beauty in a single figure, but an ideally beautiful 
form, suggestive of the excellences that reside in the varied and 

individual forms of Nature. 

N. V. MALLAIYA, M. A., M. Lift., Ph. D., 

(Old Student.) 

(q) Kumaras'inbhava , t, 43. 
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There is a great deal in a name, if you look at it in a particular 
way. The story of the names denoting Kerala and its language, for 

instance, opens up interesting perspectives regarding the past of 
Kerala. 


The term ‘Malayalam’ (denoting the country and the language of 
the west coast) is a comparatively late one. This word with the final 
-m is not recorded before the 17th century. Modern recensions of 
Keralotpatti frequently employ the term for Kerala, side by side 

with other terms like ® <a> * >8 -° and A Mai. passage in the 

17th century Hortus Mnlabaricus has cy<flui5Bia§.o’» an( j 

The 18th century aj<8»®aoa>a-j<Y\*,a,o ba8 aeioaogo ( bo th 

for the country and the language), (for the language) and aGi 

cfliorti aG)$m> u , aaiSDoaj ajod*3<a>0o e |. c ^ work called ®<a>'02.£Ufc')®o, 


probably of the 17th. century, similarly uses the terms «a.Ts&o 

and for our land. The 18th century Cochin has 

to signify the land. In the 19th century,' the term a>pi ' a,oa ° becomes 

quite common, both for the language and the country. Drummond 


writes a “Malayalim” grammar, 
language. Gundert and Mathen a 


Peet speaks of the “Malayalim” 
describe the country as 




11 


though the language is referred to by them as 


srrfc 


2 > 


or 




The earlier words are for the land, (or <apna>o§.1) f or 

the people, and ^jcfliosra* ( or , a t a still earlier stage, fi5)a ' 1if0 ) for the 

language. <***2.° for the land and «as distinct from ( ™ oc ™ for 
the language, have been used by learned men on the west coast all 
through. The expression which was originally applied (in 

Tamil) to all inhabitants of mountainous tracts, came to be restricted as 

a specific name to the people of the west coast. I have not been able 

to locate this word (either in the generic'or in the specific sense) in the 
earliest extant Tamil classics; but it crops up in the writings of the 
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bhaktas of the Middle Tamil period. Both * ^ ^ 0 and 

01X1)0 use the word, and some of the contexts make it clear that the 
specific meaning of the “people of the west coa9t” is sought to be con¬ 
veyed. A thirteenth-century commentary on f ® , l®m332> u 6>ia3» r l ) called g&'os 
($ojcst® 30032/1-00, wr jtt en by loruWgg, anc l recorded by one of his disciples, 

adverts to ojso&ap* The “f ea9t ing” of the people of the 

west coast, for which they appear to have been famous from an early 

period, is alluded to by one of the s . The words aeicaoaft a nd 

aejcojoal occur in the 17th century South Travancore Tamil poem 

Fenicio, a missionary, who worked at Cochin for several 
years in the 16th century and wrote a work on the religious practices 

of Malabar, cites in his work a libellous saying about the people who 
are referred to as “malealer.” Visscher in his “Letters on Malabar” 
observes that the people call themselves “mallealler”. 

The term aaj3202.l> i s resolvable into as>s ' 6J > and the pluralising 
<nro ^, and this formation is parallel to many others like moaaaaoaDoafc and 

it j s no t difficult to trace from a>s>s> pi 32)32.^ the words 
c£2)3&o, (2Pis2)3aT atl d awMosna, a ][ 0 f w hich are of later occurrence. 1 would 
suggest that the pattern of place-names like m/loango, ai§a>o, eme/la®, 

and m3 led to the use of (®ei32,3go). t h e analogy of 

words like yielded and the suffixing 

of the abstract suffix a to produced ae^ejcaiosna. The elements 

(2pi32;3o and ®Pi32J3a4 in compounds like vewoocuw and awaani 0 ®^“ 

are back formations from ) a > cn the model of words like 

and £22.3oo> u . 

The word i s not frequent in Middle Tamil texts which 

seem to favour 2>«^p»32>3g%. The earliest use of the word in the west coast 

seems to be in a I4th century ^snAsyaiag W ork 

published by Ullur in the iCajra'S.acg'Ug.o apj32)o 

g. n ,<a>g.3 (8 ourl3^='3}frrKro'^2:30aeg•-3t)o. ,, 


The abstract noun (with its phonetic derivatives 

and a’ for which compare and S.'saosg) originally 

denoted the language and later sometimes also the script used in Kerala. 
The colophon in the 16th century ms. of the Malayalam translation 
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0 f <flio0o rea( j g • cc ajgp,uu1§ o^ej . . . ojjDsiijoaoo (ooacuaa Aai1it»o«ni 

aieAcQ)oc»sDl(d) The eighteenth-century travel-book 

g^or^a>o uses «z>ajca>03’ o a f or language; and so does Mathen in 

his grammar. A foreign missionary speaks in his 

(1872) of “ <*<*%$*£.” Gundert has beside aeieo»o&o. 

Today, the form has fallen into disuse; if used at all, it , conveys the 

signification of archaic Malayalam. 

The old compound which may to begin with have had 

a purely literal meaning, came to be associated with Kerala, at least 

from the period of the 12th century 3 onwards, who describes 
aevnaicms” as o_Jt>wr>i>o<Bcno§ 0 . The expression was quite common in earlier 

periods, but it is doubtful if it denoted Kerala in all the contexts in 
which it was used. In any case, C ame to be equated to 

Kerala at a certain stage both on the west coast and on the east coast. 
Tamil inscriptions advert to Kerala as beyond the shadow 

of a doubt. aej.ir>D§ 0 is quite common in west coast songs and literary 
compositions. The 14th century a.am^s'l^'ltDo speaks of <aeic™§ u *, 

Paulino da San Bartolomeo observes that the west coast was called 
ffipnD3<3 U , and the reconsions of «***an*>J*®1 also give Kerala the name 

of 

Before PJ3 ,Trz acquired active currency on the west coast, 
the name for the language of this part of South India was 

(or — 

iC-ii’lnjaToei-u'lBroos'l-fljmi'lcr) cnagj :>&”•, 

cc sro VI \» a a 6t <a o oni ■roaV'oJ>a) :> ojj u s> jgjloiols”-, 

cc ot croaoro” q o o_ia.ifo (B<fl>oo96)1aio cytronaoao 6><^JcrT3>$a2>sl> ,, *, 
c; a\)3.T\i U cg)3)2D-fl)lT) ©aiS&'/lnoloia TO0O3TO ajlaja,2PiTOo.»> 

Though at a particular stage the words and ' 33,v * 1 were 

convertible terms, their usage has to be traced to different origins. While 
the special signification of 33 ^ 1 came to be given to it by Sanskrit 

scholars of the west coast on the model of the Paninean antithesis of 
*om) (classical Sanskrit) and aOT3T ° J (Vedic Sanskrit) and of the post- 
Paninean contrast between 331513 (spoken Prakrit) and th Q 

use of the term for the language of the west coast harks back 
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to a period when the language of the east and the west coasts 
was substantially the same 1 


This aspect is envisaged by Lilatilakam when it considers the 
speeches of the east and the west coasts as constituting the or 

(3®1ao group of languages. The intimacy of these two speeohes. which 
at an earlier period amounted to substantial identity, is implied in the 

exclusion of Kannada and Telugu from the or ©a'lsj . group. 

The west coast speech had by the 14th century developed so many 
distinctive characteristics that Lilatilakam took some pains in 
©numerating them; but the very emphasis on these differences is 

intended to dispel the doubts of people perplexed by the numerousness 
of the correspondences. 


The exclusion of Kannada and Telugu from the 15)a) ^ group is in 

\ 

accordance with the standpoint of Tamil tradition which has always 
regarded the Kannada and the Telugu countries as different fro 

nrVinao limif.a aro an nlaavln in ika oJOSlIfOO fA TaIV! 




and which is said to have been ruled by “the three potentates” viz. 
those of Cola, Cera and Pandya countries. 

<a,ttT)So, ojsao, 6 >t»eje, 3 , are all outside and the 

Sangam classics refer to some of them as “lands 


where speeches other than Tamil are spoken. 


»* 


The Tamil 


country or ^ a ^ w as ruled by and not by 


"five 


rulers” as stated in Mr. A.. K. Pisharody’s ) 


The classification of a>sm> 3 a>, an( j 

as o_iirau3 j s a comparatively late one, absolutely unknown to 

orthodox Tamil tradition. When Lilatilakam expressly refers to 

the view that Kannada and Telugu are and counters it. 

(tc<a> 5 mo 5 o ^3 ( 3 K>a _)1 ( 32 /lun observing that or 

,32>1"u-> is constituted of the speech of the east and the west coasts, 
it rejects the comparatively late division of aJirai5 ' c/5 ’ CU3 and ^^3 


1. Tolkappiyam refers only to ^^"*4^ u and the tradition 

of the Tamil country speaks of “three rulers.” The illustration used 
by Tamil commentarians, and misquoted at p. 105 of ® 3 oM 3 ctv 3 or>lroj 

iii-ol'TOo, | s ojrra&arb.” 
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ojIcid 0 f Sanskrit Pandits in favour of the time-honoured Tamil tradition, 

which exoluded Kannada and Telugu territories from And even 

while Lilatilakam points out that the term C6ma ^ ” is specifically 
applied to the speech of the west ooast in certain contexts, it uses the 

term in the generic sense also: cc °° 

(©'tesnnfaojo”:, cn<ao©8 <a>ioo ©a/ltf" sen©l?”*, ci on&joa 

4 

Lilatilakam considers to be a derivative of 

( 32 /Ku, an d employs the term (S^ao neither in the sense in which 

# 

Caldwell has popularised it in modern times nor in the sense of the 
Sanskrit Pandits who laid down the distinction between rt - 1 >'Guaco , ’>cu> 
and rt-*aaj 3 ^a/hu. On the other hand, the outlook of Lilatilakam is. 

as the above citatipns show, in f;ull agreement with the orthodox Tamil 

tradition, which never speaks of or 

or ^!©e4©j'©©a'ltf < ' > ” 

It may also be observed here that the view that G>© 3 aAa>og-P<s>o 
has “marked off the ®«a>o§;t® 2 V' language of < 2 «>e>eimD § 0 or Kerala 

from a aio© a V* ” j 8 based on the interpretation of certain late 
Tamil commentarians. Tolkappiyam never envisages the antithesis 

s>aja© 2 i 1 sj ,u _ 5 ><a>i 5 ct© 2 la'''-, the latter term is not used by the grammar 

# 

at all. The work term cr©<#* occurs i n two sutras, one of 
which adverts to micro <UTO'to(n'Uio”. Neither the word 

6 ><a»o§ci©al !# 0 pop the names of the twelve lands are adverted to. 
The compound ]ifc e Tamil aaicrroartcb*, omsm'Uto, raay 

have had a purely descriptive epithet as its first element, and need 
not have involved the contrast s'^nf©tz>V_s)a»o§a©a'ltf w , which cropped 

up in the period of an( j i n the period of the commentarians 

anc i 3 ajaooaJ 6 >s>'o?a)<b. jf S0) the Tolkappiyam rule adverts 

only to regional peculiarities in the twelve tracts constituting 
These regional differences of the period of Tolkappiyam may have 

become accentuated in later periods to the point of producing the 
separation of ©aoscroaltf" f rom ©aiomaW'. The conflicting opinions 

regarding the limits of 6» aJCT ® 2 ^ tf0 and ®- &o §o© 2 >V tracts (cf. the views 
of aia^aaei-sDoib, c 5 a.T>cr) 2 iggTan^)ib an( j others) probabilise the above 

interpretation of cc s> lla3)2 ^ u ” of Tolkappiyam. 
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Even granting that the rale of Tolkappiyam involved a dialectal 


contrast between < 110 ® 2 > 1 <? 


aoscKoalv 


in this grammar itself or in Tamil tradition to justify the view 
that included Kannada and Telugu. 


The perspectives emerging from the above discussion may now be 
summarised in the following table. 


Peri od 

Name of land 

Name of 

• 

people 

Name of 
language 

Old Tamil 

Part of 'aalsf.a.o 


<©a1 

Early Middle Tamil 



<roiz/)$? w 

Late Middle Tamil 

& Early Old Mai. 


aei3U32.il> 

(axaTw 0 

Late Old Mai. 

aeKT>3§ 0 

aei3U32.il>> 

aei3U32.1 

<s>cb1s? w 

Early New Mai. 


ae>3U32.1, 

a el 32)3 glib 

aeioaiDsna, 

oejcaooaJoi?, waejcaog.0 

Mod. Mai. 


2J&JCQJ32.1 

aeicoiogo 


L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, M. A., B. L. 

(Old Student). 
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From the material point of view, doubtless, “Science is the 

knowledge most worth, and in the case of most people, perhaps 
interest in science centres round its economical or industrial 

utility. But as an instrument of culture, as a means of coming 
into closer relations with Nature and the Infinite, science claims 
a fuller and more widespread recognition.” 

We are so accustomed to judge of the importance of a thing 
by the amount of space it occupies, that in this essay, it is the 
infinite importance of the infinitely small that is dealt with. For 
long, the phenomenon of catalysis was regarded by chemists as 
Gulliver was regarded by the learned men of Brobdinguag. It was 
relegated to the realm of the mysterious. In astronomy, one deals 
with magnitudes so vast as to be beyond the grasp of our minds; 
in the domain of catalysis, however, the magnitudes are, in some 

cases, so small that it becomes almost equally impossible to form a 
true conception of them. 

Definition : Catalysis is chiefly connected with the velocity of 
a chemical reaction. In the early decades of the 19th century, the 
Swedish chemist, Berzelius pointed out that substances were 
present which when added to ingredients taking part in a chemical 

reaction appeared to act by ROUSING THE SLUMBERING 
AFFINITIES OF THE SUBSTANCES. How these slumbering 

affinities were aroused, Berzelius could not hazard a guess, but to 

give a name under which such phenomena could be classed, 
he introduced the term CATALYSIS—a word which means 
“a loosening”; and a substance which brings about catalysis, he 
termed a “catalyst” or a “catalystic agent.” A simple definition 
of a catalyst has been proposed by Berzelius which is somewhat 
as follows : 

“A catalyst has been defined as a chemical substance which 
alters the velocity of a chemical reaction but it itself appears 
unchanged in the end products.’ 

A catalyst which accelerates the speed of a reaction is termed 
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“a positive catalyst” and one which retards a chemical change is 
called a “negative, catalyst.” 

Examples of Catalysis. The importance of the phenomenon 
of catalysis and of catalysts ’in che . science and in industry 

can be illustrated by giving a few examples. 

1. Moisture : The influe :ch which moisture exerts on the 
rate of combination of gaseous substances is indeed remarkable, e.g. 
Hydrogen and oxygen do not combine to form water even at as 
high a temperature as 1800°F., if a trace of moisture is not present. 
This action of moisture and indeed, the action of catalysts 
generally, has been likened to the action of oil in the bearings of 
a machine; a catalyst diminishes, as it were, the hindrances to 
change of whatever nature these may be without itself being used 

up in the process. 

2. Solid Catalyst : The remarkable behaviour of solid 

substances on the rate of combination of gases is worth mention. 

• • 

No trace of combination between oxygen and hydrogen can be 
detected at the ordinary temperature eve.i though combination 
may take place at high temperatures. It has been estimated that 
no appreciable amount of combination would occur at the ordinary 
temperature, if the gases were kept together even for a period of 
a billion years. But, most wonderful it is, that if a little metallic 
platinum be brought into contact with the two gases when 

mixed, combination proceeds with appreciable velocity at the 
ordinary temperatures. Moreover, the same piece of platinum can 
be used to bring about the combination of unlimited quantities of 
Oxygon and Hydrogen. 

Illustrations of the effect of minute quantities of the Catalyst 

in chemical reaction : In order that one may have some know¬ 
ledge of the very minute amounts of a substance which will 
appreciably affect the speed of a reaction the following examples 
may he given : 

i. When one dissolves the sulphite of soda in water, the 
oxygen of the air slowly oxidizes the sulphite of soda to 
its sulphate. By the addition of catalysts, the speed of this change 
can be greatly altered and in this connection copper has been 
found to be very efficient. In fact, if only one grain of blue-stone 
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orCuSo is dissolved in 1,400,000 gallons of water, or one grain 
in about 250,000 cubic feet of H‘0, the presence of copper 
can be detected by its action in accelerating the oxidation of the 

sulphite of soda. 

In the same connection, an illustration not only of 
the’ immense importance of a catalyst, but also of “that 
power which erring men call chance*’, the following tale may 

be retold : 

For the preparation of sky-blue alizarin—a certain dye—the 

necessary ingredients were heated together for some time in a 
vessel made of iron. In course of time, fresh apparatus had to be 
installed, and strange to say, when the preparation was carried out 
in this vessel, no sky-blue alizarin was obtained but something 
entirely different. What could be the reason for this? The process 
was carried out in the same way as before, and the workmen were 
the same and were under the same directions. The apparatus was 
certainly new, hut it was exactly the same as the old one. But 
yet, no; it was not exactly the same. The new apparatus instead 
of being entirely of iron had a' copper lid. But can this however 
be the cause for the difference in the behaviour? So it was, for, the 
small trace of copper derived from the lid exerted, it was found, a 
powerful catalystic influence on the course of the reaction, and 
instead of the substance reacting so as to form sky-blue alizarin, a 
further re-action took place which gave rise to a totally different 
substance. Accident had thus thrown a new catalyst in the 
path of the chemist, and a new series of dyes was consequently 

discovered. 

Natural Catalysts : Again, in the laboratory of Nature, 

wonderful snbstances are met with. The human organism itself 
is like a laboratory in which numerous transformations are taking 
place unceasingly. The transformation of the food consumed into 

the bone, flesh and blood of the body and the slow combustion of 
the tissues to yield energy for the various activities are all the 
results of chemical reactions. The building up of the very complex 
substances by plants is also a direct consequence of these. The 

ptyalin of the saliva, the pepsin of the gastric juice, the trypsin of 
the pancreatic juice, the diastase of the barley-corn and the zymase 
of the yeast which has from time immemorial been used by man 
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for the conversion of sugars into alcohols, are some of the many 
Natural catalysts or “enzymes.” 

Catalysis and Industry. In manufacturing industries, it may 
truly be said that time is money and to produce an article of 
manufacture we must see to it that we save time. Catalysts help 
us to do so. Science, we know, stands for efficiency in all the 
activities of life, and the neglect of science spells waste and 
industrial decay. The demand for various chemicals is increasing 
by leaps and bounds every day. Let us here just see some of the 
important industries which have been successfully achieved as a 
result of the employment of catalysts. 

The production of Sulphuric acid by the chamber process in 
which the oxides of nitrogen are used as catalyst, the production of 
the same by the contact process where platinised asbestos is used, 

the synthesis of ammonia by the Haber process employing iron 
and others as catalytic agents, the manufacture of HN0 3 or nitric 
acid, the hardening of fats and oils, the manufacture of methyl 
alcohol—CH 3 OH—and the whole field of fermentation are a few 
of the many great processes which have been successfully attained, 
solely due to the true conception of the wonderful phenomenon 
of catalysis. 

Theories of Catalysis. The discussion of the theories of 
catalysis is much beyond the scope of this short essay. The 
terms;—absorption, promoters, auto-catalysis, etc. must be fully 
understood in this connection. The various characteristics of a 
catalyst should also he well understood. These can be summed 

up as follows : 

1. The catalyst remains unchanged at the end of the reaction 
in which it is employed. 

2. A small amount of the catalyst is sufficient to activate an 
indefinite quantity of the reactants. 

3. The presence of a catalyst does not affect the equilibrium 
of a system. 

4. A catalyst cannot start a reaction, but it only increase* 
or decreases its speed. 

a. Catalvsts usuallv exert a selective influence. 
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There are, of course, controversial statements in the case of 
each of the above-mentioned points. There is no universal catalyst 
as much as there is no universal solvent. Every substance is a 
catalyst for some reaction or other. 

Conclusion. So marvellous is this phenomenon and so vast is 
its scope that only a bud of the plant has been touched here. May 
the phenomenon be studied still further so as to farther the further 
enhancement of the prosperity of our nation. All the industries of 
the country on which not only the comfort but even the life of the 
people depend—the great manufacturing industries and agriculture, 
the greatest industry of all—claim tribute of chemistry. 


Miss S. Parvathi Devt, 


IV 




Sc., dr. Hi. 
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To Tagore 

In days of old, a forest lad had heard 
Of Drona, Ekalavya, he was called, 

That teacher great of archery, he too 
Did woo in heart. He made a crude image 
Cf his preceptor chosen. It is said 
He daily fell down at its feet, in dumb 
Devotion prayerfully. His bow in hand 
He rose, and concentrating on his aim. 

He sent his arrows with a clang. In course 
Of time, his skill, so embedded in faith, 

0 

Grew great enough to make the famed Arjuna, 

An envious wreck. My teacher, likewise I, 

Before thy essence as an offering 

My soul dispose. Oh ! bless it from despair. 

—V. K. Raman Menon, b. a ., B. L. 

{Old Student ). 
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Colour 

In studying the subject of colour a distinction must be made 
between coloured lights and pigments. If two coloured lights 
are superimposed the colour produced is not the same as that 
obtained when two pigments of the same colours as the lights are 
mixed. The reasons 'for this difference are firstly that the 
pigmental colours are impure while coloured lights are pure ; and 
secondly, that when coloured lights are mixed the resultant colour 
is the sum of the constituent colours so that the process is one of 
addition. On the contrary with pigments each absorbs certain 
colours from white light, and the resultant colour, after mixing, is 
one which is common to all the pigments mixed, so that the process 

is one of subtraction. 

The Colour Triangle. Almost all colours may be obtained by 
suitably mixing the three basic colours—red, green and blue. They 
are also three major ingredients of white light. This does not mean 
that white light will emerge when it is passed successively through 
filters of red, blue and green. For a red filter only lets through red 
light which would not pass through a green or blue filter. In order 
to mix coloured lights, separate sources of white light are used, one 
colour filter being placed in front of each source, and beams are 

made to overlap on a screen. Then it is found that red and green 

produce yellow, red and blue produce magenta, and green and blue 

give peacock blue. The three colours, magenta, yellow and 

peacock blue, are called the secondary colours. White is produced 
by mixing (a) the three primary colours, or (b) the three secondary 

colours, or (c) a primary colour with the secondary opposite to it. 
Other colours are obtained by mixing the colours in unequal 
proportions. Thus orange, the result of mixing red and green 
colours, the intensity of the red being twice that of the green. 
When a primary colour is mixed with a secondary colour 
having its intensity equal to half that of the primary one, 

we get white light. 

Mixing Coloured lights. The purest colours are obtained by 
means of the spectrometer. It was shown by Newton that no 
additional colour was produced when the different colours of a 
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spectrum are each allowed to pass through a prism. White light is 
produced by combining the spectrum colours either by mean3 of a 
convex lens or by mere small plane mirrors, arranged in the form 

of an arc. Variations of this method may be used for examining 
the effects obtained when the primary colours are combined. A 
spectrum is formed on a screen which contains slits so out that the 
primary colours only pass through. These three colours can then 
be combined by using a converging lens. Or one of the slits may 
be covered so that the result of combining two primary colours 
may be observed. Using the mirrors it is necessary to remove 
certain of the mirrors so that only the varied colours will be 
reflected on the screen. The colour disc on which are equal sectors 
of red, green and blue, gives the same effect when rotated rapidly. 
To get good result the disc may be well illuminated. The colours 

merge and produce grey when weakly illuminated. If only two 
of the colours are used, the resulting secondary colour is obtained. 
These methods are not very satisfactory in practice, and it is 
usually better to use three sources of white lights with respective 
colour filter in front of each. 

Complementary Colours. Two colours which produce white 
when mixed are termed complementary colours. From the colour 
triangle an equilateral triangle with the primary colours at the 

corners, the secondary ones at the middle points of the sides, we 
can get any number of combinations for producing white lights. 

For example it is seen that yellow and blue, or green and magenta 
or red and peacock blue are complementary colours. Any two 
colours whose position on the triangle can be joined by a straight 
line passing through the centre, yield white light, when mixed in 
the correct proportions. For example greenish yellow is comple¬ 
mentary with violet. Simple experiments on complementary 

colours may be carried out with the aid of small plane mirrors or a 
cylindrical mirror on which a spectrum is formed. By screening 
the mirror on which the red light falls, we get a combination of 
green and blue lights. On cutting out the green light we get 
magenta while illumination of blue and violet produces an orange 

shade. Similar results may be obtained by using a convex lens to 
combine the light. If one colour is screened off, the complementary 
colour is got on the screen. Helmholtz also found that not only 
art'colours which contain ranges of wave-length complementary. 
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but that definite wave lengths could be combined to produce 
white light. Thus a large number of pairs of wave lengths 

are complementary. 

Mixing pigments. It has been stated that the process of 
mixing pigments is one of subtraction of colour. A pigment 
absorbs certain of the colours of the white light which may fall on 

it, so that it then appears coloured itself. But a pigment contains 
other colours in addition to the one which predominates. Therefore 
the colour of mixture of two pigments is the colour of each 
pigment. The effect can be seen easily by using filters of the 
primary and secondary colours. Tf red and green filters are placed 
together no light at all passes through, since these colours are pure 
and no colour is common to them. But if filter of magenta and 
yellow are placed together and held in the path of white light, 
then red light common to these two emerges out. Similarly with 
yellow and peacock blue the result is green. The result can be 
explained thus: the yellow contains red and green, while the 
blue contains green. As green is the only colour common to 
both pigments the mixture appears green. The three primary 

colours usually regarded by artists are red, yellow and blue. 
As far as pigments are concerned this choice of primary colours 

is satisfactory, but it must not be applied to coloured lights. 
The primary colours should be pure so that none of them can be 
formed by mixing other coloured lights. Strictly the primary 
colours are the only pure colours. Then it becomes obvious 
that green must be a primary colour since it is impossible to 
produce green by mixing together any coloured lights. But an 
apparently yellow light can be obtained by mixing orange and 
green lights so that yellow cannot be considered as a primary 
colour. As far as pigments are concerned however it is convenient 
to consider yellow as primary instead of green. But here, unlike 
the coloured lights we get black on mixing the primaries. Thus 
the differentiation of the words, tint and shade is very simple. 
A tint is produced while it is added to a colour. A shade results 
when white is subtracted from a colour i. e. black is added to the 
colour. Owing to the impurities in the colour of a pigment the 
pigment assumes different tints as the colour of the incident light 
changes. Thus a yellow pigment may appear red under the 
influence of red light, and green when illuminated by a green 
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light. Since most artificial lamps give out a higher percentage of 

red and orange light than'does natural white light, the colour of 

an article does not appear the same when illuminated by the lamp 

| 

as it does in daylight. 

—Rama Varma Kunjunny Thampuran, B. a 

(Old Student). 




The Practice of Happiness 

There are some who are happy by temperament. They are 
the Mark Tapley type, happy under all circumstances. But this 
type is rare. To those who do not possess happiness temperamen¬ 
tally, it is here recommended that they should acquire it by 
PRACTICE. To the extent that the mind is its own place, 
and in itself can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven and 
this is true to a large extent, though it is Satan that said 
so—happiness is an endeavour and, like alt human endeavour, 
becomes easy by practice. 

The first exercise in the practice of happiness consists in 

adopting the physical expression of Happiness: Be Cheerful. The 
intimate connection between the body and the mind is well- 
known. Many bodily ailments can be cured by mental therapy. 
In the same way, mental ailments are in a measure amenable to 
bodily adjustments. Take anger, for instance. A rush of temper 
may be opposed and subdued by suppressing its physical expression, 
in the face, voice and bearing. So, if you are feeling unhappy 
pretend with all your might that you are not. With practice the 

pretence will become the reality. 

People decry pretence and play-acting. They say it is 
hypocrisy. But is it really such sham as it is thought? A critical 
situation arises in which you have to “play” a part. Let us assume 
that you have sufficient control of yourself to regard the situation 
objectively. There you Jiave the stage set for play-acting, 
inasmuch as you have objectified the situation. You write 
mentally, and act the part of the hero yourself. Is it sham or is it 
the sincerest expression of the best that is in you? You may not 
have maintained such an heroic attitude before, and you may not 
maintain it consistently hereafter, but that does not show that your 
attitude is not honest. Are you most truly yourself when you are 
at your best, or when you are at your most indolent and indulgent 

worst? Practice helps those who help themselves. 

So I say PRACTISE HAPPINESS. In order to support the 

practice, it is proper to consider what are the obstacles to the 
practice of happiness. The greatest obstacle appears to be 
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REMORSE. Remorse is the hell-hound that pursues its victim 
wherever he goes and whatever he does. Therefore be well-advised 
and prevent the causes of remorse. What is the cause of remorse? 
To say SIN is too general. What sin in particular? Something 
that an author (Benson, I think) wrote about his own experience 
comes to my mind, as furnishing the answer to this question. He 

was once on the point of death, so much on the point of death that 

% 

he had a foretaste of death itself, and he attempts to present a 
picture of dying as far as it is possible for one whose breath is still 
in his nostrils. He tells us that in those supreme moments he was 
not worried about his many sins—with one exception. That exception 
was UNKINDNESS. Every unkind act that he had committed 
came vividly back to his memory accusing him. Remarkable, wasn’t 
it? We are too apt to class unkindness among the venial, and not 
the deadly sins. But if you recall your own past analytically, you 
will, 1 think, find'that what you most regret is some act of unkind¬ 
ness. Therefore prevent remorse by practising kindness. Some 
men are temperamentally incapable of bad temper, which is the 
source of unkindness. The rest must play-act kindness even 
though they don’t feel like it at all. Those ill-tempered ones 
who wish to justify themselves, or, as it is technically called 
“rationalise” their disposition, may contend that bad temper has 
its place in life and talk glibly of the virtue of Righteous Indigna¬ 
tion. Righteous indignation is all right when directed 'against 
oneself or against actions abstractly. Temper directed against others 
only makes us unhappy ourselves and contemptible in the eyes of 
others. It has been said, and rightly, that one essential element 
in bad temper is a feeling of superiority. “Remembering my 
former life”, said Tolstoy, “I now see that I never allowed my 
hostile feelings to flame up against those I considered to be my 
superiors and never insulted them, but that the smallest action 
that was unpleasant to me from a man I considered beneath me 
provoked my anger and caused me to insult him.” But what 
ground is there for this superiority complex ? Before judging the 

other fellow, should you not ask whether he had had the same 
advantages as you in heredity, training, and circumstances? 
‘What’s done, we partly may compute, but know not what’s 
resisted.” (Burns). Who art thou, that judgest another, asks the 
Apostle. “Judge' not,” said the Lord, absolutely. 

Anger is an unnatural condition, says Tolstoy. It is a vestige 
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of our animal evolution, like the sorry tail with which the human 

% 

skeleton mocks us in the Museum. If there is no rational basis 
for anger, there is a rational basis for kindness. To explain it, 
I shall employ an illustration. The human body is composed of 
cells. Each one of those cells is a living body. Given the 
appropriate medium, it can maintain its life separately in, whp,t 
Prof. Haldane calls, a Robinson Crusoe kind of existence. But its 
life purpose is co-operation with other cells as part of one or other 
organ, muscle or vessel composing the human body to which 
it belongs. Now, just as the human body is an association 
of cells, so society is composed of individuals, and is itself a 
a composite organism. It is composed of smaller composite 
organisms like the family, clan and community. And society 
itself is only part of an organic whole, mankind. And then there 
is the supreme entity embracing the Creator and all His creatures. 
Wo live, move, and have our being in this Whole, just as the 
individual cell lives, moves and has its being in the integrated 

human body. ■ What then is the individual for? Since all values 

* 

reside in persons , as Priestly points out, it does not behove us to 
deny our own value. The function of the individual can hardly be 
described as self-denial, but rather, as Haldane puts it, self- 
transcendence. However that may be, our individual good is 
vitally connected with the good of all. In other words love and 
kindness form man’s essential well-being. This is the rational 
basis of kindness. 

There was in the eighties of the last century a series of school 
books in vogue produced by one Venkata Subba Rao, and called the 
Made Easy Series. They were very useful and very popular. There 
were the English Made Easy, the Arithmetic Made Easy and so on. 
Their secret lay in a well devised and graduated system of exercises 
leading the student effortlessly from the simple to the more 
difficult steps. Taking the cue from Venkata Subba Rao, T may, 
greatly daring, call the present essay “Happiness Made Easy”. 
The method is the same, PRACTICE. 

“You cannot get away with it so easily”, 1 can hear the 
objector saying. “You have not even touched the real problem of 

unhappiness—that unhappiness, the causes of which are not 
ern p >ram mtal, but external, and beyond ones control, such as Pain, 

Disappointments. Death”. I must grant that when calamities like 
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these happen, my method is apt to break down. It is not easy to 
play-act happiness after laying a loved one in the grave. But 
there is something very near to Happiness, which may in the long 
run be identified with it, that can be practised. That something 
very near to Happiness is TRUST IN GOD. 

Trust in God can be practised. But it may be asked, “Is not 
an assurance of the existence of God, and that He is a rewarder of 
them that seek Him, necessary for trust in God ? How if I have 

not that assurance? I am studying Science and Philosophy in 

order to get that assurance, and when I get it I shall begin to trust 
in God. Unfortunately life is too short for that qnest to be 
successful. “What can be known, can be known without 
metaphysics’* says Bertrand Russel, “and whatever needs 
metaphysics for its proof, cannot be proved.” To some natures, 
Trust in God comes naturally. They have no doubts, and never 
had any. The rest must begin by play-acting Trust in God, that is, 
act as if one trusted in God. Trust in God will justify itself by 
practice. “Else Earth were rotten at its core; and dust and ashes, 
all that is.” (Tennyson). Swimming is acquired by swimming. So 
also is Trust in God. Trust in God is for daily practice and not 
merely for the day of.calamity. We never know what a day may 
bring forth, and are held captive by fear. “I have had many 
troubles,” said Dean Inge, “especially those that did not happen.” 
The remedy is trust in God. 

To sum up, practise the brotherhood of man, and the father¬ 
hood of God; the brotherhood of man, first, like Abu Ben Adam, 
may his tribe increase! Practi.se, Practise,—let Theory wait. 

—Rao Bahadur P. I. VARUGIS, 
Chief Judge of Cochin ( Retd ,), 

(Old Student). 
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Respected Chairman , Dewan Saheb , Your Highnesses , Rev. Fathers , 
Ladies , and Gentlemen , 

On behalf of the College and the College Day Committee, I beg to 
offer you all a hearty welcome, and thank you for the generosity with 
which you have responded to our invitation. 

We deem ourselves exceptionally fortunate in having got to 
preside over this function such a distinguished educationist and sincere 

well-wisher of ours as LT.-COL. DIW AN BAHADUR Dr. A. LAKSH- 
MANASWAMI MUDALTYAR, Vice-Chancellor of our University. The 
busiest man of Madras as he is —most prosperously wedded to the 
profession of alleviating physical suffering, and most passionately 
devoted to the hobby of promoting mental enlightenment—Dr. Mudaliyar 
is worshipped “on this side idolatry” by all who have had the privilege 
of knowing him,—-especially for his noble spirit of service and sacrifice, 
than which a College or a University has no greater ideal to inculcate 

among its alumni , at all times, the more so during these hard times. 

It has been our good luck, further, to have in our midst today our 
Dewan, Sir George Boag, who, even during the short period that he has 
been with us, has amply inspired and heartened us by his personal soli¬ 
citude for the welfare and progress of this institution. 

To you, Ladies and Gentlemen, among whom I rejoice to see many 
distinguished “Old Students” of the College, and many guardians of our 
present students, I heg to extend a most cordial welcome. Besides 

there are many others who are present here in spirit, as could be 
seen from the messages received, —to them, too. I offer a grateful and 

hearty welcome. 

Before such a friendly gathering of sympathisers and well-wishers, 
it is a pleasure to present a true account of the conduct of the college, 
and particularly of the human side of it —namely the work of the 
students and staff—which, to my mind at any rate, constitutes the es¬ 
sential life and soul of an educational institution. 

Since the beginning of the current year, we have been able to re¬ 
vive and foster with redoubled vitality, all the good old activities of the 
college, academic as well as athletic, which had unfortunately suffered 

* Principal’s Report,, presented at the College Day Public Meeting on i6-2-'44. 
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an eclipse in an atmosphere of “double double toil and trouble” to all the 
parties concerned. 

The STUDENTS’ COUNCIL—that responsible body of 38 elected 
representatives of the diverse interests of our 700 students—has this 
year been functioning more effectively than ever before. Thanks to 
the good sense and institutional loyalty animating its popular President 
and his energetic band of colleagues, its influence, 1 am glad to state, 
has altogether been for the good of the students anfl their common alma 
mater. The Council met a dozen times in the course of these seven 

months, and helped the authorities with valuable suggestions for im¬ 
proving the amenities of student-life in the college, most of which, I feel 
happy to record, I have already found ic possible to give effect to. A 

detailed account of these and other contributions of the Students’ 
Council to the successful working of the college during the year under 
report, will be published in the COLLEGE MAGAZINE, which by the 

way, has. after a year of hibernation, again begun to see the light 
of day. 

The STUDENTS’ UNION and its various appendages, the Associa¬ 
tions and Clubs devoted to debates, lectures, essays, and competitions, 
connected with Literature, Science and the Fine Arts, have this year 
been vying with one another to hold their functions. So keen indeed has 

been their mutual emulation that on several occasions some of them, 
just to avoid a clash, had reluctantly to withdraw in favour of others 
that had a prior booking. There were eight such Associations function¬ 
ing briskly this year—namely, the Literary and Debating Society, the 
English Association, the Associations in Malayalam, Hindi, Mathe¬ 
matics, Physics, History and Economics, and the Arts Club—a report of 
which will also be published in the COLLEGE MAGAZINE. Under 
their combined auspices, we had arranged to hold a Valedictory meet¬ 
ing the day after tomorrow, but the Rev. Jerome D'Souza S J. who had 
agreed to address the Union on the occasion having suddenly fallen ill, 
we regret we have to drop it, the prizes for the various competitions 
being given away now. 

In the three COLLEGE HOSTELS (“Ramavarma”, “Shanmukham” 
and “Women’s”) life has been running smooth ajid clear, despite short¬ 
age of good and pure food-stuffs and the obvious hardships caused to the 
boarders thereby. Inter-Hostel debates, lectures, and competitions in 
“General Knowledge”, with common Inaugural and Valedictory func¬ 
tions, form a novel feature of Hostel-life this year. Iam glad to an. 
nounce that a combined “Hostel Day” has been arranged to be 
celebrated under the distinguished Presidentship of our Dewan towards 
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he end of this month. About the middle of this year, a new post— 
namely that of Deputy Warden of Hostels and Dean i and Proctor of 
Lodges — was created by the Government, and Mr. K. J. Augustine was 
appointed to it, with the object of exercising stricter supervision and 

control over students residing in Hostels and private Lodges. Our 
Tutorial Supervision Forms have since been so modified as to give due 
importance to the observations of the Proctor about the conduct of 
students outside the college, in addition to what their respective Tutors 
record about their progress in studies. These records of progress and 

conduct have now been planned to be forwarded from time to time to 

\ 

the guardians of students for their information and necessary action. 

For the first time in the history of the college, we have this year 
been able to organise a STAFF CLUB, embracing within its fold all the 

members of the staff in a genuine “happy family” spirit. For the first 

time, again, the Staff was “at home” to the Students’ Council—an event 
which seemed to have some special significance, in that it served to 
dispel the apprehension felt by the students that members of the staff 
were not sympathetically disposed towards those who actively interested 
themselves in the Students’ Council. Thus the year began with the 

establishment of more cordial and intimate relations between the staff 
and students than hithertofore; and this, I must frankly own, has suppli¬ 
ed the necessary milieu for a year of healthy and prosperous academic 
Life. 

In an institution like ours, the students come and go year after 
year, while the staff more or less go on for ever, with few modifisations 
worth recording in annual reports. This year, for instance, the only 
changes on the staff that call for mention are— (1) Mr. K. Karunakaran 
Nayar entering on long leave preparatory to retirement, and my assum¬ 
ing charge as Principal from the 12th of July; (2) Mr. P. Narayana 
Menon’s promotion as Professor of Zoology, Mr. Ali Kunhi, M. Sc. being 
newly appointed as Lecturer in that subject; (3) Mr. T. C. Balakrishna 
Menon’s return to the English Department after six months of exile in 
High Schools, Mr. T. R. Marar, Tutor, being sent out to the High School 

in his stead, and (4) the appointment of Sry. S. Bhagyam and Mr. M. A. 
Lonappan in the Physics Department, — Mr. Sivaramakrishna Ayyar 
being promoted as Lecturer in the place of the late Mr. Victor, Assistant 
Professor. 

Several members of the staff have been carrying on their extra, 
collegiate activities as before, publishing books and contributing articles 
to standard literary and scientific journals, brief notices of which have 
begun to be published in our College Magazine since its last number. 

The WAR TECHNICIANS’ TRAINING SCHEME continues with 
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increasing popularity and enhanced scope under the guidance of the 
Professor of Physics, while the manufactur • of TINCTURES for the 
Medical Department, and also the work of the Public Analyst of the 
State go on under the supervision of the Professor of Chemistry. 
The Head of the English Department is still the President of the State’s 
MALAYALAM IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE, which has the. Pro- 

fessor of Languages as its Secretary. Mr. V. Ramanathan delivered his 
four READERSHIP LECTURES to bumper audiences during the last 
week of Januarv. Four members of our staff are on the ACADEMIC 
COUNCIL, and four on the SENATE, with almost all departments duly 
represented on the BOARDS OF STUDIES and BOARDS OF 

EXAMINERS. Tt is indeed a great encouragement to the members of 
our staff that the University, especially under the present Vice-Chan 

cellor, has not been stow to indicate its appreciation of their worth and 
work by giving them representation on the various academic bodies. 
Our institution also enjoys all the advantages of having a permanent 
staff in conformity with the high and healthy standards so carefully 
laid down and consistently maintained by the University, the value of 
which, from an academic point of view, I need hardly say, can never be 
over-err.ph; sised. 

4 

The COLLEGE COUNCIL has been in active session during the 
year under report, meeting each month and oftener if necessary, to 
discuss and decide matters relating to internal administration, as well 
as to formulate schem. s for the further expansion, of the institution in 
all possible directions. It has already sent up its recommendations to 
the authorities in favour of opening new courses of studies, and of 
increasing the strength, chiefly of the Intermediate classes, so that the 
chances f of Cochin S. 3. L C.-holders being denied admission for want 
of accommodation, may be reduced to i minimum. We presume that 
the authorities agree with our view that so long as the S. S. L. C. 
standard remains what it is today, and so long as the University does 
not conduct its own Entrance Test in order to pick and choose, in a 
truly academic spirit, those that are fit to pursue higher courses of 
studies, it is necessary to treat the Intermediate as merely an extension 
of the High School course, essential for the attainment of a minimum 
basic qualification; and therefore to make its benefits available to as 
many as practicable. It is with this view in mind that we have proposed 

to explore the possibilities of admitting larger numbers in the Inter¬ 
mediate, and I must record here with gratitude how sympathetically 
the University considered my request, early this year, for permission 
to admit twenty students in excess of the stipulated maximum, thus 
enabling these young men and women living in and about Ernakulam, 
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whose studies would else have been interrupted, to join this college for 
the Intermediate course. 

It is customary in annual reports of this kind to chronicle the 
results of University Examinations, with analytical statements of 
passes, full and partial, of First Classes and Distinctions, and of 
averages and percentages of successes and failures—in other words* 
Messrs Higher Education Co. Ltd. should declare annual dividends in 
the shape of these figures. Consistently with that convention, I give 
below our figures for this year :—Out of the 157 students sent up for the 
Intermediate Examination, 96 passed fully, with 47 First Classes 115 
passed in English, 143 in Second Language, and 109 in the Optionals* 
leaving only 9 failures in all the three parts. In the B. A. there were 
only 8 complete failures out of a total of 80 presented—48 having passed 
in English, with two in the First Class and 2 in the Second, 51 in the 
Second Language with 2 First Classes and 8 Second Classes, and 49 in 
the Optionals, with 6 in the First Class and 5 in the Second. In the 
B. Sc. we had 5 First Classes and 15 Second Classes, the total number 
of passes being 36 out of 59. Thus in March 1943 this College sent out 

36 full-fledged B. A.’s and B. Sc.’s. 

Apart from these successes at the University Examinations, the 
College this year won laurels in competition with other institutions. For 
instance, in the All-India Inter-Collegiate Debate conducted by the 
Mysore University Union a couple of months ago, two of our students, 
Messrs A. Sridharan and T. N. Mahadevan, 'won the Institution Trophy 
outright, while the former also won the Cup in the All-Kerala Extem¬ 
pore Speech Competition organised by the local Y. M. C. A. 

Likewise in the Cochin Olympic Sports held in December last, our 
athletes won 4 First and 8 Second places. Three of our athletes were 
selected to represent our State in the Madras Olympic Sports, and 
again three were selected to represent the Madras University in the 

Inter-University Sports held at Madras last month. Bowing and Sea- 
Scouting activities have progressed considerably during the year, thanks 
to the personal guidance and co-operation of our ex-Dewan, Mr. A. F. 
W. Dixon, who used to take a lively interest in all our physical acti¬ 
vities, and has further left behind, in addition to grateful memories of 
his inspiring association with us, a solid Silver Cup, the “Dixon Football 
Cup”, to be competed for every year by all Colleges on the West Coast. 

We ofTer our hearty congratulations to our students who thus scor¬ 
ed well, and brought credit to themselves and to the college, both in the 
examinations and in athletics. 

So much about the successful candidates. And now, what about 
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the unfortunate ‘failures”? Of course, they too will pass if they 

patiently and persistently assail the University. Indeed they also pass 

who only stand and wait. But the process necessarily involves some 

wastage of the most precious part of their existence, even if they ulti- 

mately succeed in falling into line with the rest of the class. In this 

% 

connection, one cannot but gratefully recall some of the compensations 
which the present Vice-Chancellor is holding out to them, such as pro¬ 
viding for their uninterrupted collegiate career by running September 
courses for the Intermediate, and concurrent courses for the B. A. Our 
college in its own humble way hopes to be able to co-operate with him 
most loyally and sincerely in his endeavours in that direction. 

Of the ENDOWMENT LECTURES for the year, one has already 
been delivered—the Jubilee Memorial Lecture—by Sachivotharoa Sir 

C. P. Ramaswami Ayyal*; and another, the Chathupanikkar Memorial 

% 

Lecture, has been fixed for the 24th and 25th of this month. Besides 
we had a series of lectures by eminent persons delivered in the College 
Hall, which has now become the venue for all meetings conducted by the 
War Publicity Department and the National War Front in this locality. 

I do not think I have anything more to record in this report, that is 
likely to be of any interest to the public. On the whole, perhaps, we 
tn.iy recall with pardonable pride that we have had a year alive with 
signs of growth for the college, and aglow with activities of diverse 
kinds, -which, however, does not certainly mean that we can hereafter 
afford to rest on our oars. Our honest feeling is that though Something 
has been done in the past, much more remains yet to be done, especially 
if the College is to be maintained as a cultural power-house radiating 
around it that kind of energy that is most in demand in the new world- 
order. Let us take this opportunity to tenier our tribute of gratitude 

to the Government and the University, the highest representatives of 
both of which, we fortunately have in our midst just now, for all that 
they have done to promote the best interests of our college and of higher 
education generally. On this occasion of the annual stock-taking of our 
achievements, I cannot help casting a glance backwards at the glorious 
past of our dear old college, and a glance forward at the great future 
that it is certain to have in the post-war scheme of educational recon¬ 
struction; and then I would fain exhort my colleagues and friends;— 
“My friends, souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought with me— 
Though much is taken, much abides; and tho’ we are not now that 
strength of old, that which we are, we are. —One equal temper of heroic 

hearts, strong in will to strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield”. 

Thank you. 

—P. SANKARAN NAMB1YAR, M. A. Hons.. 

Pri rtcipni 
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This is a new feature. From this issue onwards there will be 
a few pages reserved for chronicling the activities of the Maha¬ 
raja’s College Old Students’ Association. This was long overdue, 
since the O. S. A. came into existence in 1925, and has always been 
a part of the College itself. We are grateful to Principal Sankaran 
Nambiyar, who himself is a distinguished ‘Old Boy’ and who has 

always been an active member of the O. S. A., for the readiness 
with which he has acceded to our request. 


In this connection it may not be out of place to give a very 
brief sketch of the O. S. A. and its work. In the year 1925 our 
College celebrated its Golden Jubilee and that occasion was availed 
of by some of the old students of the College who formed “The 
Old Boys’ Association, Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam.” Although 
it was open to old students of both sexes, it was later on converted 

into the present O. S. A. mainly to satisfy our sisters. It was in¬ 
tended to be a link between the past and the present; one which 
can preserve and strengthen the continuity and heritage of the 
Institution. Through the medium of this Association it was hoped 
to make the I nstitution the nucleus of cultural and social activities 
hy attracting to it scholars and experts who have distinguished 
themselves in the various walks of life. It was also intended 
to afford facilities to s uch of the old students who want to 
improve upon their talents by frequent contacts with tthis Sea 
of Learning. 


# 

With this end in view' the Association divided its activities 


into six sections as detailed below: 


1. A literary section which will arrange for public lectures 
and debates on various subjects so as to educate the adult popula¬ 
tion of the place. It was also to take an active part in the con¬ 
duct of the College Magazine. 

2. A science section which among other things was to devote 
to the popularisation of scientific discoveries and research. 


♦ Conducted by the Old Students’ Association. 
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3. An art section for encouraging such of the old and presen-j 
students as have a taste for the fine arts. 

4. A dramatic section for the purpose of developing the his¬ 
trionic talents of the past and present students, as also for collect¬ 
ing funds for the Association through dramatic entertainments. 

5. A sports section for promoting, in general, the interest in 
games among the past and present students, and 

6. A social service section. 

During the short span of twenty year3 the O. S. A. has 
striven to stand up to its ideals, and it has all along actively 

participated in the many and varied activities connected with 
the college. But this is not enough. We cannot be content 
with merely taking pan in the College Day. We have to 
strive our hardest to serve the beat interests of this Seat 
of Learning and to contribute what assistance we can to 
the moral, intellectual, physical and material advancement of 
the students both past and present. The scope of the work 
as outlined above is almost unrestricted. Yet there is only 

one factor which alone can bring success to our enterprise. 
Without the unstinted co-operation of the numerous old students 
who, we are happy to note are everywhere throughout the 
length and breadth of India and some even beyond the borders, 

we cannot progress as has been fully demonstrated by our past ex¬ 
perience. In short, our Association intended, above all, to foster 
and strengthen the academic heritage attached to the institution 
can discharge that responsibility satisfactorily and fruitfully only 
ii the old students readily respond to the call of their Alma Mater 
and agree to accept not only the rights but also the duties incident 
to the membership of the Association. 

Therefore we request all the old students of the Maharaja’s 
College to join theO. S. A, in large numbers and to actively parti¬ 
cipate in all its manifold activities and thus keep alive the acade¬ 
mic tradition of our Alma Mater. Before concluding let me add 

one more word addressed to the outgping students. Parting is al¬ 
ways painful, the more so when you are leaving an institution 
whose Halls and Corridors have become symbols of some of the 
happiest moments of your life; but that pain can be minimised if 
you are to continue that link with your institution. It is precisely 
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for that the 0. S. A. exists. You are the youngest to join the 
ranks of those who, always have a soft corner in their hearts 
reserved for the sweet memories of our College, and as such we 
request you to carry the message of the Alma Mater and enrol as 

many of you as you can as members of the O. S. A. 

—Marai Balakrishnan, 

Secretary , Old Students' Association. 


Your Address, Please. 

The Old Students’ Association is getting up a complete list ol 
old students with details as to their names, their occupations, the 
years in which they studied in this College and their present ad¬ 
dresses. All old students, wherever they be, are requested to send 
in the above details, and so help us in our endeavour. They are also 
requested to supply the above details in regard to their friends 
who happen to be old students of the College. As the list, when 
ready, is to be published, let not the name of a single indi¬ 
vidual be found missing. All communications may be addressed 
to The Secretary , Old Students' Association , Maharaja's College, 

Ernakulam. 


Narasimha Pai Memorial Fund. 

Under the auspices of the 0. S. A. this fund has been started 
to commemorate the distinguished services of the late Sri K. Nara¬ 
simha Pai, ex-Principal of the College and an eminent Old Boy. 
All his students, well-wishers and admirers are requested to send 
in their contributions to this fund to the Treasurer, The Old Stu¬ 
dents’ Association, Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam. When you are 
sending the contribution please mention the name of the fund so 

that it may not be confused with any other fund. 

—Marai Balakrishnan, 

Secretary, The 0. S. A. 
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Karunakaran Nayar Memorial Fund. 

The O. S. A. has also started a fund to perpetuate the memory 
of Mr. K. Karunakaran Nayar, ex-Principal of our College. All his 
students, well-wishers and admirers are requested to contribute to 
the above fund. Contributions may be sent to The Treasurer, The 
Old Students’Association, Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam. While 
sending the amount please mention the name of the fund. 

Marai Balakrishnan, 

Secret ary, The O. S. A . 


Statement of Accounts of the Old Students’ Association. 


As or the 1st of March 1944. 


Fixed Deposit 

Rs. 

1000 

0 

0 

In Savings Bank 

Rs. 

155 

1 

7 

In cash with the treasurer 

Rs. 

11 

0 

0 

Total 

Rs. 

1166 

1 

7 


G. R. Narayana Iyer, 

Treasurer , O. S. A. 
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The Students’ Council 

The Students’ Council owes its inception to Mr. H. R. Mills, the 
Principal of this College in 1936 —’37. He was in close touch with its 
activities and, as long as he was here, the Council functioned satisfac¬ 
torily. When Mr. Mills left the College, the Council sank into 

» 

obscurity. 

With the appointment of Professor P. Sankaran Nambiyar, as 
Principal, however, there has been a revival of hopes after a period of 

suspended animation. The very first thing that he did after taking up 
the reins of administration was the resuscitation of the Students’ 
Council. He himself conducted the Presidential election after which 
he spoke to us on the manifold duties and responsibilities of the 
body in charge of “the Transferred Subjects of College Administ¬ 
ration”. He warned ns, at the very outset, against active politics and 
vulgar demonstrations in the sacred precincts of the Temple 
of Learning. 

For the first time in the history of the College the Principal and 
the Staff were at Home to the newly inaugurated Students’ Council. 
Later the Students’ Council returned the party. The presence of three 
distinguished guests —The Dawan, the Hon’ble Minister and the Wai 

Publicity Officer gave dignity to the function. Mrs. Nambiyar and 
Mrs. V. K. K. Menon, who attended one of the Socials, lent charm an^ 
attractiveness to the function. The revival of the Students’ Council has 

IB » 

helped to foster a spirit of healthy corporate life in the College, and to 
bring about an atmosphere of academic happiness. 

I am happy to record that very cordial relations subsist among 
the members of the Council. We are acting like one compact body, a 
family of 33 members with a common task and purpose before us. Each 

member is competent in his field, and has acquitted himself or herself 
creditably. My warm thanks are due above all to the Principal and the 
Staff and to the Members of the Council for their enthusiastic co-ope¬ 
ration. In particular my thanks are due to the Vice-President and the 
Secretary for their valuable services. Lastly let me also give expres¬ 
sion to my sincere thanks to the general body of students for their noble 
and worthy conduct during this year. 

M. V. MOIDEEN MOOPAN, Cl. IV 

President, Student, Council. 1948 - 44 . 
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PROCEEDINGS. 1943-44. 


I. August 4th y 1943. -5.15 P. M. to 5.55 P. M. 

The Principal impressed upon the Council its functions and respon¬ 
sibilities. Office bearers were elected. 

IT. August 201 h , 1943 —5.15 P. M. to 5.42 P. M. 

The following resolutions were passed:— 

1) “A Post Box be installed in the College for the use of students 
and members of the staff”. 

— Moved by K. M.’Raju. Seconded by M. Ramanunny. 

2 ) “A Restaurant he opened in the College for the benefit of 
students”. 

— Moved by S. K. Kadir. Seconded by K. K. Kunjumoideen. 

3) “Arrangements be made for supplying each student with the 
minimum number of note-books at a cost consistent with the 
Government-controlled price of paper”. 

—Moved by P. K. Gopalakrishnan. Seconded by K. M. Raju. 

III. August 27th, 194s —5.20 P. M. to 6.15 P. M. 

The following Resolutions were passed:— 

4) “Preventive (measures be taken against cholera and other 

# 

epidemics rampant everywhere, and the charge of this be given 
to students with necessary facilities”. 

—Proposed by George Joseph. Seconded by A. Balakrishna 

Kurup. 

5) “All the lecture rooms in the "English Department he provided 

with electric lights”. 

—Proposed by P. J. Abraham. Supported by S. Venkitaraman. 

6) “The pay of the Common Room boy be raised from Rs. 4 to Rs,7. 
—Proposed by V. V. Job. Supported by M. R. Chandrasenan. 

7) “The Captains of the Net-Ball, Badminton and Throw Ball for 
Ladies and of Tennicoit for men, be given representation in 
the Council”. 

—Proposed by’V. V. Job. Seconded by A. B. Abdul Kadir. 

8) “A Water-tap be fitted up inlthe College playing fields”. 

—Proposed by R. Ananthanarayanan. Seconded by R. Devarajan. 

\ 

9) “A drama be staged, the proceeds to be utilised for the Beggar 

Relief and the Cholera Relief”. 

—Proposed by M. Ramanunny. Seconded by P. A. Thomas. 
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t V. September Oth, 1943 —5.30 P. M. to 6.40 P. M. 

* 

Subject discussed. The Baggar Relief Problem. 

Suggestions, (a) Open Relief kitchens and Poor Houses for Beggar 
Relief, (b) Begging to be prevented by legislation, (c) All sorts of 
beggars (Cochinite as well as non-Cochinite) to be treated equally. 

(d) Able-bodied beggars to be given some work to do, old and infirm 
to be adequately provided for, children to be given free education, 
and those going a-begging in the guise of religious mendicants 

to he provided for. 

V, September 32, 1943 — 2.5 P. M. to 2.15 P. M. 

Passed a Resolution of condolence on the death of Mr. A. S. Victor, 
Assistant Professor of Physics. 

IV. September 30th, 1943 —5.10 P. M. to 5.45 P. M. 

Subject. Continuation of discussion of the Beggar Relief Problem — 

The following further suggestions were offered:— 

(e) Relief funds to be opened and various societies reliably en¬ 
gaged in Beggar Relief work, to be encouraged. 

Miss Linnet Jacob was elected unanimously as the Women’s 
Common Room Secretary. 

Y1J. November 10th, li143— 5.15 P. M. to 6.5 P. M*. 

JRessolutions Passed :— 

10) “A. R. P. instruction to be given to such of the students as are 

willing to help in A. R. P.^services”. 

—Proposed by P. K. Gopalakrishnan. Supported by K. M. Raju. 

11) ‘A Portrait of the late Mr. A. S. Victor be placed in ono of 

the Physics Lecture Halls”. 

—Proposed by C. J. Mathew. No opposition. 

12) ‘’The Sea Scouts’ Captain be given representation in the 

Council”. 

—Proposed by K. M. Raju. Seconded by K. B. Mohammed 

Ibrahim. 

13) “A section of the College Magazine be reserved for Hindi 

articles”. 

—Proposed by S. M. Shergokar. Seconded by I. Dwarakanathan. 
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14) “Printed leave-application forme, with the minimum of neces¬ 
sary details, for use by students, he introduced”. 

—Proposed by M. A. Kuruvilla. Seconded by K. M. Raju. 

15) “The Inter-Hall Dramatic Competition to be revived”. 

—Proposed hy S. K. Kadir. Seconded by P. Hussain. 

VIII November j8th, 1048— 5.10 P. M. to 5. 45 P- M. 

ALL RESLUTIONS LOST 

IX. January 10th , 1044. 5. 10. P. M. to 6 P. M. 

Suggestions for the College Day. 

1. The following names wan suggested for the College D\y 
Presidentship: 

Sri C. Rajigopalacharu Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan. Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mndaliyar. 

2. A whole day to be apart for the Socials. 

_ I H H I. U 

3. Two Farces to be staged in continuation of the College Day 
public meeting, separately by men and women, with variety 
entertainments in the interval between the two. 

N. MADHUKAR RAO, 

Secretary . 


COLLEGE DAY, 

February, 1944 

The College “Day” remains a memorable event in our 
yearly Calendar ; but the celebrations this year have been doubly 
so. The suspension of similar activities during the previous year 
and the prevalence of calm in our atmosphere, lent zest to the 
years’ functions which, as usual, were spread over three days. 

The Sports Day was observed on the 12th February 1944, when 
the ‘Finals’ of all field items were held, reserving boat races 
and swimming competitions to the morning of the *16th idem. 
The Public Meeting in connection with the College Day was held 
on the 16th, at 5-45 p. m., and was presided over by Lt. Col. Diwan 
Bahadur Dr. A. Lakshinanaswami Mudaliyar, B. A., M. D., LLD., 
D. Sc., F. R. C. O. G., F. C. A. S., Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Madras. 

The Principal prefaced his Report with appropriate words of 
welcome to the distinguished President and the other guests 
present, including the Diwan (Sir George Boag), several Princes of 
the Royal House, the Archbishop of Verapoly, the Jt. Secretaries, 
Departmental Heads, Ex-Principal, (Mr. S. K. Subramania Ayyar» 
many distinguished ‘Old Students’, men and women, besides 
the present alumni , who mustered strong to the Quadrangle to 
the east of the Sealv Hall which had been tastefully laid out 

for the occasion. 

Mr. A. Raman, B. A., Hons., (Staff Secretary) read out the 
messages received from H. H. the Maharaja, H. H. the Elaya Raja, 
and leading educationists from far and near. {Extracts separately 

printed). 

Prizes were then given away by the President, and this was 
followed by a, delightful Lezime Drill by the women students 
of the College. 

Presidential Address 

Addressing those assembled, the distinguished Vice-Chancellor 
paid a tribute of praise to the Principal and staff for the steady 
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and sustained progress made by the College which was now 
amongst the foremost institutions attached to the University of 

Madras. The success of the College, he described as phenorhenal, 
and the report presented by tiie Principal, with its literary merits, 

was a realistic one. He was glad that reforms had been 
inaugurated and considerable stress had been laid on the shaping 
of character and the development of initiative in students. 

The reforms inaugurated by the Principal was all in the right 
direction and would conduce, to a material extent, not only to promote 
their interest as students, hut also help them to enter the greater life 
after the College Course. Great tasks lay ahead of them in this great 
sub-continent, and it was only proper that they should be equipped to 
shoulder theinresponsibilities in that sphere. 

Dr. Mudalivar regretted that ScienliHic and industrial research had 
not, yet received that attention it deserved in S. India. He was glad 
that research was being encouraged in the Maharaja’s College. He 
thought that in the allotment of the work of Professors, they should be 
afforded a chance to devote at least a third of their time to research 
activity. 

The task of addressing the younger generation was always difficult, 

never more than at present, when they were faced with a titanic struggle. 

# 

inparallcled in history. This war was a war in which no nation could 

% 

afford to stand aside. 

* 

“We have had a past” continued the Dr., “unfortunately not 
too creditable a past; but you, standing on the threshold of life, have to 

face the future. And the first thing is to see that the future is not 
clouded by the regimentation of those totalitarian ideas which will 
diminish the value of life. You must play your proper role in this 
great stuggle.” 

He complimented Cochin for her magnificent War efforts, and 
contributions both in men and material, of which the State could feel 
proud. Whatever doubts might have existed in the past, no intelligent 
person, not even an uneducated person, could have any doubts on the 
outcome of the war; the conviction had grown strong, stronger than ever, 

that, the success of the cause was assured that there was only one way 

* 

in which this great struggle would end, and that was with a crowning, 

unassailable victory for the Allied cause. He had no doubt that 
the megalomaniacs, responsible for the titanic struggle, would realise 
before long, if they had not already done so, that their work was 
over and their time was out of joint, that they could nevet walk 
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trampling under foot everything else, as if there was nobody else 
in existence. 

There was no part of the world unaffected by the war. In future 
there could be only two sections, those who loved justice, fairplay and 

equity, and held sacred the cardinal principles of human liberty and 
stood for human values, and those who stood to assail those essential 
values. It must be clear that India would play her noble part to 

preserve these human values. The millions of Indians serving 

0 

in the forces were already on the march, and would continue so until 
the enemy was annihilated and would be there dictating the peace, the 
peace for order, the peace for enfranchisement, the peace for human 
freedom. 

Youth and the New Order 

It was for the younger generation to shape the new world order. 
They must think of the country, of the motherland; but, he ventured to 
express the hope that they should not stop short of thinking of the 

motherland. The need today was to think of international freedom and 
not of national freedom; of inter-dependence, not of independence. 
Human values could be kept up for the world at large, only by 
stretching fellowship and relationship with.the United Nations. He 
asked them not to be carried away by phra4es, but think for themselves 

and study the great future of the country and the world at large , making 
a realistic approach to all problems , uninfluenced by shibboleths. The ideal 
was good; but the practical was better. 

Dr. Mudaliyar exhorted the students to think of the spirit of 
co-operation, of oneness, so beautifully manifest in the ants and the 

bees, with no quarrels, no isolations, no party strifes, no political flags, 
no hoisting them here and there; but go on with the work on hand, 
slowly, silently, none the less consistently, throughout the days, 

as the bee. 

The youths should share in the post-war reconstruction work, put 
their shoulder to the wheel and do their task for the greater good of 
mankind. Everyone could do his bit, and there was no one who could 
afford to stand by. They had to cast off all notions of superiority or 
inferiority. Caste, religion, education or status did not impose any 

limitation, and sometimes the most ignorant person was in a position 
to give them the most surprising philosophy of life. 

It was true, they might have to face criticism ; they would be 
cavilled or sneered at, and motives might be attributed, but let critics 
indulge in their pastime. The time for plain-speaking had come- 
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“When I see the cold illogical views expounded/’ continued 
Dr. Mudaliyar, “ by those who profess to love India, yet give only 
their lip-sympathy to words and not their heart, I am led to wonder, 
how is it possible for yon to love India and hate your countrymen ? 
How can you think of this or that as the only remedy for everything ? 
In a family there are people of various shades of education and 
capacity, and is it not the duty of the chief member, the Karnavan , to 
look after the weak, the infirm the lame, and pull him up and give him 
the extra aid to make him physically fit ? After all, it is for the healthy 

growth of societies that one has to think in these lines. 

In conclusion, he asked the youths not to be disappointed at the 
conflicts and set-backs of life. There was no royal road to success. 
Disappointment must energise them to greater work and achievements. 
Their duty was to strive until success was achieved in the true Bruce 
spirit, without faltering in any way, full of cheer, energy and 
enthusiasm. [ Loud arid prolonged cheers ] 

The Toast 

Mr. Marayil Nanu Menon, M. L. C., Chairman, Municipal 
Council, Ernakulam (‘Old Boy’ ) proposed then toast of the College 

as follows: ^ 

“President, Indies, Gentlemen and mi/ young Friends, 

In these troublous times, it is but proper that I should preface my 
remark with this fervent prayer: — 

“ Oh God our help in ages past 
Our hope for years to come. 

% 

Be thou our guard while troubles last 
And eternal home. 

[ am here this evening in response to a kind request of the Principal 
to propose the toast of the College. I do it with pleasure, though I am 
afraid he has not got at the right individual. For I do not pretend to 
he a brilliant product of the institution, but I have always been a loving 
son during my student days and afterwards as well, and 1 was quite 
popular among the students though not among some of the staff. I left 

the College 40 years ago What dazzling changes have taken place in 
the interval!! Then we had only that solid edifice reared by the revered 
Mr. Sealy and that great patriot and statesman, Diwan Sankunny 

Menon. These magnificent additions were not even dreamt of at that 

time, as I had never dreamt, when I left the College without any 
academic qualifications, that I would one day become an M. L. C. 
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Chairman and have the honour to propose the toast of my College. Your 
prodigious library gave me the most welcome shock not to speak of the 
laboratories with their arrays of bottles, instruments and spirited 
preserves. Then coming nearer, there is the amazing invasion by lady 
students of the College, in increasing numbers and the extension of play 
grounds giving all the facilities for the various kinds of sports. The 
modern lady student seems to be ashamed of her body, and giving up the 
traditional white, muffles herself up in cloches of various colours, not to 
speak of paints and powders! 

0 

The Staff. 

The staff have brought credit to our College by sending out a 
perennial stream of vigorous enlightened 'youths, procuring for our 
College a high place among the affiliated Colleges of the Madras 
University. I have a suggestion to make to the students. You have 
got a Principal, known for his genuine interest in Malayalam Literature 
besides in Sanskrit and English. Why not try to make a collection of our 
folklore, including folk-songs, and present it to him? He will value it 
more than anything else, and make the best use of it for the unprove- 

ment of our mother-tongue. 

May the College expand and flourish in allots usefulness !” 

This toast was suitably reponded to by Miss S. Parvathi Devi 

( Cl. IV, B. Be.). 

Mr. V. Ramanathan, M. A., L. T., proposed the vote of thanks. This 
was followed by a “Mock-Tragedy” by women students, and “Talk, for 
Food,” a farce, by men students, which were well appreciated. With 

cheers, proposed by the President of the Students* Council, the day’s 
functions terminated. 

The Socials. 

The next afternoon was devoted to the concluding portion of the 
‘Day’ celebrations. Following the annual meeting of the Old Students’ 
Association, Tea, originally arranged in the Gardens, was served in the 
spacious verandahs on account of an unexpected drizzle of rain. 

in the evening the students, men and women, vied with one another 
in stagingi dramas in English, Malayalam, Tamil} r and Sanskrit, with 
interludes of Song and Marwari dancing, Oftam Thullal and other 
entertainments, whose cumulative effect has been a sense of complete 

satisfation on the success of this|year’s College Day. The best actors 

V 

and actresses in each drama were awarded medals and other prizes. 
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MESSAGES 

The following were some of the messages received :— 

1. H. H. the Maharaja of Cochin. The Private Secretary wrote: 

“I am commanded by His Highness... to inform you that 
His Highness appreciates your loyal invitation, but regrets much 
his inability to attend the function. 

His Highness desires to express on this occasion his warm and 
abiding interest in the welfare of the Maharaja’s College, and to 
convey to you his best wishes to the staff and students of the 
College both past and present.’’ 

2. H. H. the Elaya Raja of Cochin : 

# 

“I thank you for your letter and the invitation for the College Day 

Celebration. I very much regret my inability to attend it in the present 
state of my health. 

Tt is with great pleasure that I recall the happy days X spent in the 
College under the inspiring guidance of my professors, European and 

Indian. May the College continue to uphold its glorious traditions 
and instil in the minds of its students purity, godliness and order, is my 
sincere prayer on this occasion.” 

3. The Resident, Madras States: 

“Thank you for your letter inviting me to the College Day on 

February 16th. I am very sorry indeed that I shall not. be inErnakulam 
on that date as l am sure I should have found much pleasure in 
attending the meeting. [ hope you have a very successful College Day 
and that before the occasion comes round again we shall have passed 

through the valley of shadows and have made ourselves worthy to enjoy 
the bright sunny uplands of a lasting peace.” 

4. A. F. W. Dixon Esq., I. C. S., Ex-Diwan of Cochin: 

“ 1 much regret that I am unable to accept your Principal’s kind 
invitation to be present at your College Day, especially as the distin¬ 
guished Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University is to preside. 

Though I have no longer any official connection with your College, 
I have not forgotten you. I will always cherish happy memories of the 
hours I spent with the Staff and Students of the College, in the College 
itself with the Students’ Council, on the playing fields with your 
athletes, and on the water with the College Sea Scouts. 
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You are especially fortunate in possessing a Principal. who loves 
his students, and believes in developing the closest harmony and co¬ 
operation between staff and students not only in the Lecture Hall and 
the Laboratory, but also in the many extra-curricular activities, which 
you must participate in with enthusiasm, if you are to make the best 
use of the few precious years you spend at College, and thus equip 
yourselves in all possible respects, to play a worthy part in creating a 
better India in the years to come.” 

I would end by thanking you for the kindness and hospitality I 
enjoyed from you. when I was in Cochin: and by wishing you all, staff 
and students alike, a happy and prosperous future. 

5. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad. 

“T regret my inability to be personally present at th'e celebrations 
of tbe College Day. Your College is unique in several ways. This is 
the first year after the ascendancy of His Highness Sri Ravi Varma." It 
is a State College and the first of its kind in your State. It continues 
to maintain the position of primacy with considerable additions to 
equipment. It has led the way for other educational Institutions to 
follow. It has attracted the largest numbers and it has grown mightily 

in influence. It is now to be presided over by one of the great educa¬ 
tionists in tbe land. I wish the College a bright future and its alumni 

greater successes in life.” 

6. Dewan Bahadur Sir K Ramunni Menon. former Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Madras University: 

“ I regret that I shall be unable to be present on the occasion of the 

• _ • 

College Day celebration this year. I am very glad to note that the Day 
will be celebrated under the presidency of tbe distinguished Vice- 
Chancellor of the Madras University whose deep and abiding" interest 
in the Maharaja’s College is well known. I am specially gratified to 
know that the hard times through which we are passing have not 
seriously affected the activities of the College in any sphere. This 
country will require the services of young men of character and 
disciplined mind in the many and varied regenerative processes of the 
post-war period. I hope that the alumni of the Maharaja’s College, 
Ernakulam, will have abundant opportunities and will play their part 

s 

worthily in the world of tomorrow. I.wish the College well.” 

1 ■ 

7. Rev Fr. Carty, S. J. of Trichinopoly : 

“ I am happy to associate myself with you all on the College Daj 
celebration of an Institution to which I am linked by ties of big! 
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appreciation for its brilliant results and the substantial work it has been 
doing in the cause of education, and of affectionate regard for the 
members of the staff several of whom have shown themselves worthy 
products of St. Joseph’s, and all of whom have given sterling evidence 
of their capacity to serve the College and the University. I congratulate 
you in particular on having as Principal one of the leading and most 
respected educationists of South India. Is it too presumptuous on my 
part to suggest that the presence in your midst to-day of so discerning 
a Vice-Chancellor is perhaps the most authentic proof that I have judged 
you aright?.” 

8. Sri A Gopala Menon, Director of Public Instruction, Travancore: 

“I regret I shall not ha able to attend the celebration of your 
College Day this year. 1 can however assure you that my thoughts 
will be with you all the same. Kindly convey my sincere greetings 
and, good wishes to the Members of your College, who, I have no doubt- 
will join with me in wishing a long period of prosperity and develop¬ 
ment for the institution under your wise and able guidance.” 

9. Rev. Fr. Murphy of Loyola College, Madras: 

“I regret to have to inform you that Fr. D’Souza is in hospital with 
some sort of fever that has not yet been diagnosed. He asked me to tell 

you how much he regrets his inability to be present with you on the 
16th of February on the occasion of your College Day. We both unite 

m + • 

in sending you our very best wishes for a very pleasant function. The 

College has done first rate work and its reputation stands deservedly 

very high, and we are both familiar with the excellence,of the, English 
staff and we are sure that this will always be a permanent feature of 

the Maharajah's College. With kindest regards.” 

10. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares 
Hindu University: 

I am very glad to know that your College Day is to be celebrated 
on the 16th of February under the distinguished Presidentship of Dr, 
A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliyar, Vice-Chancellor of the Madras Univer¬ 
sity. f wish the fuction every success. With kind regards.” 

11. Dr. Amaranath Jha, Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University. 

“ I have the most agreeable recollection of my visit to your great 
institution two years ago. I have no doubt that under the presidentship 
of mv distinguished friend, Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliyar, this year’s 
function will be a great success.” 
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12. Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Travancore University: 

% 

“Heartiest greetings Best wishes College Day Celebrations.” 

% 

13. Rev. T. Gonsalves, S. J. of Bangalore: 

“I still remember the fine impression produced on me by« the 
splendid work done at your College when I visited Ernakulam some 
time back. I wish I could come once again to renew those impressions. 
Needless to say that I wish you and your colleagues on the staff every 
success and pray that you may long continue to do your excellent work 

on behalf of the students on the West Coast.” 

14. Messages wishing all success to the function and to the College 
were also received'from:— 

fa) Saehivofhama SirC. P. Ramaswamy Tyer. 

(h) Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetty. 

(c) Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University. 

(d) Principal, Madras Christian College. 

(e) Basheer Ahtned Sayeed Sahib Bahadur, M. A. B, L., M. L. a. 

(f) S. Govindarajulu Naidn, Vice-Principal, Madras Law College. 


ROLL OF HONOUR * 

Medallists & Prize-winners, 1943—1944 

At the College Day of February 16th 1944, presided over by Dr. 
A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliyar, Medals and prizes, of Endowment and 
Sports, as well as of the several competitions in Essy writing, Extem¬ 
pore speaking, etc., were awarded to the winners of the year. 

At the dramatic performance, the next eveninng, prizes were given 
to the best actors. 

Prizes in connection with the Students’ Common Room Competitions 
were given away by Dr. Abdul Haq, Principal of the Madras Muham¬ 
madan College, on the evening of 6th March. 

1. The Rama Varma Memorial Medal — T. Ramnkrishnan 

2. The Herbert Memorial Medal— P. V. Joseph 

3. The S. S. Roder Sir Rama Varma Shashtipurthi Memorial Gold 

Medal— E. Krishnamnorthl 

4. The Karim pat. Raman Menon Memorial Gold Modal 

— T. Ramakrishnan 
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5. The Rama Varma Shashtipurthi Memorial Prize 

— A. Sreedharan Cl. IV 

6. The Chandrasekara Iyer Essay Prize— P. K. Joseph , J. B. Sc. 

7. The Venkiteswara Iyer Memorial Prize— C. Lalitha Bai. 

3. The Cruickshank Memorial Prize— G. Lalitha Bai 

9. The Rama Pisharoty Memorial Prize — P. V Pareed 

10. The Kesavan Nair Gold Medal— M. P. Thomas 

11. The Devaraja Iyer Memorial Prize— E. Krishnamootthi 

12. The Subramania Iyer Memorial Prize — A. S. E. Balfour 

13. The S. K. Subramania Iyer Memorial Gold Medal for Physics 

— Martian Kashi 

14. The S. K. Subramania Iyer Shashtipurti Memorial Pri2e for 

Physics— P. J Paul 

15. The Sealv Memorial Prize — G. Prabhavalhi Bai 

16. The Padmanabha Menon Prize— K. Ra mating a Iyer 

17. The Maharaja’s College Prize— G.Lalitha Bai 

18. The N. A. Parameswara Iyer Memorial Prize — P. Sarojini 

19. The Kozhikote Narayana Menon Memorial Prize— G. Lalitha Bai 

20. The S. K. Subrahmania Iyer Shashtipurthi Memorial Prize for 

Histrionics (Men)— T. K. Krishnan 

21. The S. K. Subrahmania Iyer Shashtiparthi Memorial Prize for 

Histrionics (Women)— K. J. Marykutty 

22. The Kongoth Ramunni Menon Gold Medal for Fine Arts 

(a) Music — T. V. Doraswami 

% 

(b) Painting— T. N. Mahadevan 

23. The Davies Memorial Scholarship—P. Krishnankutfy 

24. Inter Hall Malayalam Debate—Principal’s Medals 

1st M. L. Devassy 

2nd P. K. Gopalakrishnan 

25 Principal's Medal awarded to the President, Students’Council 

— M. V. Moideen Moopan 

% 

26 Principal’s Medal— T. N. Mahadevan (who played the part of 

Ashadhabhooti Ay.vengar) 
27. M rs. P. Sankaran Nambivar’s Medals— Miss Rachel Verghese (Zemin¬ 
dar) and Miss L P. Jnnaki (Doctor) 
28- Bhasha Sahitya Mandalam Medals for Sanskrit 

— Miss A Salyabhama (Dusbyanta) and 
Miss K. J. Marykutty (Sakuntala) 

29. Do Do Prizes for Malayalam — N. P. Dnmodaran (Karanavan > 

PaliatlCRajan Kuttan Achan (Vakil) 

A 

M. Chandrasekaran (Vakil’s Wife) 
P. A. Thomas (Young man) 
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30. Special Prize for the Winner* of the All India Debate in My*ore. 

A. Sreedharan and T. N. Mahadevan 

31. Elocution Competition—B- A. Section 

1st Prize K. Krishna Menon 2nd Prize A. Sreedharan 

Intermediate Section 

1st Prize K. A. Aravindakshan 2nd Prize R. Ramakrishnan 

32. Extempore Speech—B. A* Section 

1st Prize Abraham P. George 2nd Prize 0. C. Kunjan 

e 

Intermediate Section 

K. P. Damodaran 

9 i 

33. English Association—Literary Appreciation 

1st: P. K. Joseph, J. B. Sc. 2nd: K. N. Narayanan 

34. Mathematics Association 


Seniors 

1st: 

R. Ananthanaravanan, S. B. Sc. 


2nd: 

T. N. Mahadevan, S. B. Sc., & 



M. Narayanankutty, S. B. A. 

Juniors 

1st: 

I. G. Bhaskaran, Cl. ii. 


2nd: 

K. Krishnankuttv Cl. ii 


35 . Physics Association General Science Competitions 

Seniors Winner. K. R. Janardhanan, Cl. iv. Gr. ii 

Juniors „ B, Sarvothama Pai, Cl. ii Gr. ii 

e 

36 Hindi Association 

I. Elocution: First: S. Prabhakaran 



Second: 

M V. Gavaskar 

II. 

Speech: Intermediate 

• 

— First: Shoik Mohiddin 

Second: H. Madhava Rao 


B. A. - First: 

.1. Anandajee 


Second: 

S. M. Shirgoakar 

111. 

Essay: First. 

A. Sreedharan 


Second: 

V.A. Kumaran and P. Sarojini 


37. Bashasahityamandalam. 

1. Aksharaslokam: First—K. P. Damodaran, Cl. II 

Second —K. L. Vijayan, Cl. 1 

2. Recitation First—T. A. Paraman, Cl. Ill 

Second—N. P. Damodaran, Cl. IV 

Special Prize—A. N. Krishnan Embrandiri Cl. IV 

3. Extempore — P. K. Gopalakrishnan Cl. IV 

4. Versification First— P. K. Gopalakrishnan, Cl. IV 

Second—T. A. Paraman, Cl. Ill 

'». Literary Appreciation First— A. Satyabhama, Cl. IV 

Second—P. K. Gopalakrishnan, Cl. IV 
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6. Essay Writing — B. A. Section 

First—A. N. Krishnan Embrandiri Cl. IV 

Second—A. S. Diwakaran Cl. Ill 

Do Intermediate Section 

First—Ravi Appan Thampuran, Cl. II 

Second—T. Aravindakshan, Cl. I 

7. Translation — B. A. Section 

First—P. K. Gopalakrishnan, Cl. TV 
Second —T. A. Paraman, Cl. Ill 

Do Intermediate Section 

First — K. K. Mohammad, Cl. I 
Second—T. Aravindakshan and 

A. V. Mohammad, Cl. II 


The Hostels Day 

For the first time in the history of the College, the Rama Varma, 
Shanmughom, and Women’s Hostels jointly celebrated their Hostel Day 
in the College Hall on February 26, 1944, when Mrs. Mona Hensman. 
B. A., of the W. A. C. (I). delivered an address. In a characteristically 

elegant and felicitous Introductory Speech, Sri P. Sankaran Nambiyar, 
Principal and Warden, spoke of the eminent fitness of Mrs. Hensman 
for the double role of president and speaker and referred briefly to the 
working of the hTostels attached to the College. Following an orchestra 
performance by some of the boarders of the Women’s Hostel, Sry. N. 
Padmavati (Secretary, Women’s Hostel) welcomed the president and the 
guests. Sri. M. V. Moideen Mooppan (Secretary, R. V. Hostel) then 
read the consolidated Report of the activities of the Hostels for the year. 
Prizes were then distributed by Mrs. Hensman among the winners of 

literary and athletic competitions held in connection with the Inter- 
Hostel Day. Of these, one was Mrs. P. Sankaran Nambiyar’s prize- 
awarded to Sry. N. Padmavati for good work done as Secretary to the 
Women’s Hostel. There were several Prizes awarded by the Principal, 
the Deputy Warden, and the Superintendents. 

Mrs. Hensman made an excellent speech—highly appreciated both 
for beauty of ideas and for charm of expression. She spoke on the 
benefits of a happy and harmonious hostel life. The students of today 
are to be the back-bone of the Society of the future and their hostel 
life would be the basis of their conduct in lfe. She paid an inspiring 
tribute to Indian Womahood. She explained how. in every sphere, 
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War Technicians 

the work of Indian Women was being recognised. She made 
special mention of the increasing demand for Indian women in the 
W. A. 0. (I), because of their capacity for conscientious work. The 
college girl, she remarked, was not however, unfit for a wife's duties, 
but, with higher education, she was becoming more and more fit to be 

a true companion to man ! 

/ 

With a vote of thanks proposed by Mr. A. P. George, the function 
came to a happy end. 


War Technicians 

Technical Training Day and Exhibition (Mechanical and Electrical) 
was held at the Maharail's College, Ernaknlam, on the 11th and 12th 

March 1944. 

In order to educate the public on the immediate importance of the 
Technical Training Scheme of the Government of India and its bearing 
on the future in scientific advance and in industry, a Technical Train¬ 
ing Day meeting and an Exhibition were arranged under the joint 
auspices of the four Technical Training Centres in the Ernakulam 

Cochin Area,' namely Bruntons, Tata’s, Cochin Harbour Works, and 
the Maharaja’s College Workshops. The meeting was presided over by 

Sir George Boag, K. C. I. E., 0. S. T.. Dewan of Cochin, and the 

attendance was fairly large. 

* • 

The Exhibition was kept open on Sunday, the 12th March 1944* 
from 8. 30. P. M., except for very short intervals. The Exhibition showed 
trainees at work at the various trades, i. e. fitters, turners, machinists, 
welders and electrical fitters, and samples of the work turned out at the 

centres were also exhibited. Besides this, models and apparatus showing 
the aplication of the principles of mechanics in the generation and 
utilisation of power weri set up in one room, including labour-saving 
devices, models of ship, dredger etc. Another room was set apart for 
electrical models, e. g. the model electric train with automatic signals, 
model hydro-electric station and a design for’a model theatre. In 

another room a full series of apparatus was set up demonstrating the 
fundamental principles of electricity and magnetism and the whole 
range of applied electricity including dynamos, motors, electric lighting 
and heating, X rays and wireless. The Staff of the Physics Department 
and some students of the College helped in the setting up and explana¬ 
tion of scientific sections and a large number of students from the 
College and other institutions visited the exhibition. 
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College notes 


Obituary 

During the Onam holidays occurred one of the most poignant events 
of the year —the sad and unexpected demise of Mr. A. S. Victor, M. Sc., 
Asst. Prof, of Physics, from enteric. Ho was one of the most popular 
members of the staff, and an efficient and painstaking teacher. The 
staff and students assembled in College Hall on the 22nd September 1943 
to bemoan his loss and passed a resolution of condolence which was 
transmitted to his revered father and members of his family. May his 
soul Rest in Peace ! 

* * * * 

Staff Club 

The first meeting and formal inaguration of the Staff Club, merging 
the former Staff Common Room and more comprehensive in its scope, 
took place on the 13th of October 1943, when the office-bearers were 
elected. The Staff Club has functioned to the satisfaction of all 

concerned. 

* * * * 

Our New Ruler 

A meeting of the Staff and students was held on the 6th Dec. 1943, 
to felicitate H. H. Sri Ravi Varma, the Maharaja of Cochin on his 

Rirthdav. 

The Magazine begs to tender the Royal Patron its respectful homage 
and loyal greetings and pray for His Highness s prolonged health 
and happiness in a prosperous and memorable reign of the State. 

* * * * 

Jubilee Memorial Lecture 

The Jubilee Memorial Lecture for the year was delivered by 

Sachivothama SirC. P, Ramaswami Ayyar at a Public Meeting on the 
17th Dec. 1943, presided over by Sir George Boag, Dewan of Cochin. 

Our New Dewan 

Ever since his arrival in Cochin on 16th November 1943, Sir George 
Boag, our new Dewan, has been off and on in the College to preside over 
some function. But it was not till the afternoon of the 2nd o( 
February last, that he could find time to give us an official look up. 
He was pleased with what he saw. and at the end of his itinerary in the 
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company of the Principal and the respective Departmental Chiefs, 
Sir George came down to the Library Hall for Tea with the Staft. The 
Principal then told him how grateful the staff were for his kindness, and 
looked forward to its repetition in future. The Dewan was good enough 
to give us an encouraging talk, and a promise to bear iii mind the 
suggestion. He visited the College Hostels on 20-3-’44. 

* * * * 

The Vice-Chancellor’s Visit 

The Vice-Chancellor accompanied by Professor Franco paid us a 
visit on the 15th February 1944, when he inspected the Laboratories, 
particularly taking stock of space for additional courses and enhanced 
admissions. Afterwards they took Tea with the College Council. 

The next day the Vice-Chancellor presided over the Public Meeting 

in connection with the College Day celebrations. 

/ 

We record here our indebtedness to Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliyar 
for all the kindness the College and its staff have received at his hands. 

Another distinguished visitor (also a Syndic) was Mrs. Mona 
Hensman, who was good enough to presids over the Hostels Day on the 

26th of February. 

She was followed, on the 6th March, by Dr. Abdul Haq, Principal 
of the Madras Mahomedan College, whose business was to conduct a 
local inquiry in connection with the application for affiliation of the 
College in Arabic. This over, he was the Guest of Honour at the last 
social of the Staff Club, which was both an enjoyable and memorable 
occasion. The prizes to the winners in competitions held by the 
Students’ Common Room, were kindly distributed by Dr. Haq, who closed 

the evening with an inspiring talk on the noble profession of teaching. 
Mrs. Buck visited us on l?-3-’44. 

Farewell and Au Revoir 

The Magazine wishes all Senior Students success in their respective 
University Examinations, and good luck to all others whom we look 
forward to meeting after the well-spent holidays. 

—The Editor. 
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Some recent Publications 

BY MEMBERS OF THE STAFF 

P. Sankaran Nambiyar 

SAHITYAGATI (The Course of Literature)—in Kyralee. 
THEATRICAL ART OF KERALA—in Almora Culture Centre. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO KALIDASA’S Megha, etc. 

G. Sankara Kurup 

SANDHYA —A Lyrical One-act Play 
GADYOPAHARAM — Collection of Essays 

K. H. Alikunhi, M Sc. 

GROWTH STAGES OF LYSIO SQUITTA T1GR1NA NOBILI— 

{In Current Science, Vol. 13, January 1944) 

P. S. Velayudhan, M. A. 

SAHAKARANAPRASTANAVUM KARSHIKABHIVRDHYUM 

(aa)ooAT»«roijy.-maocn-yo a j diU j A ^) _i j n Sahakarana 
Prabhochini , August-September, 1943 

M. Krishna Menon, M. A-, M Sc. 

ON A PROBABLE EXISTENCE OF RECAPITULATION IN 

DECAPOD LARVAE — In Currrnf Science, December, 1943 
Dr. K. N Menon. M. Sc. 

ALKALOIDS, PART [. THE OXIDATION OF PAPAVERINE 

TO PAPAVERALDINE (XANTHALINE) BY SELENIUM 

DIOXIDE — Proc. lnd. Acad . Sci. 1944 xix, 21 

Dr. K. N. Menon, M. Sc., with A. R. Sukumaren Kartha, M. Sc. 

THE OIL OF MIMUSOPS ELANGI (LINN) —Ibid., (944, xix, 1 
FIXED OIL FROM JATROPHA CUREAS (LINN) Ibid., 1948 , 

xviii, 160 

Prof. K. R. Pisharoti, M. A. 

VIKRAMORVASIYA — A STUDY —In the Journal of the Ganga- 
natha Jha Commemoration Research Institute , Allahabad. 
SURPANAKHAMKA — Triveni, Bangalore 

LAUGHTER— Journal of Psychology & Education , Baroda 
THE DANCE BEAUTIFUL— Cochin Information, Ernakulam 
THE IDEALS OF OUR ROYAL FAMILY —Cochin Information, 

Ernakulam 

THE CITY OF COCHIN ABOUT 1600 A. D.— Cochin Information, 

Ernakulam 

MALAYALT CULTURE-A BIRD’S EYE VIEW —Puja Special 
of The Amrifa Bazar Patriku, Calcutta 
SANDHYA—AN ENGLISH RENDERING— Trireni, Bangalore 

TEMPLES IN COCHIN— Trireni, Bangalore 
LILATILAKA— A STUDY— Bulletin of the S. R. V. R. Institute, 
Trichur 

VICRAMA, THE GREAT OF CALICUT—A STUDY -{Chap¬ 
ter V) — Bulletin of the S. R. V. R. Institute, Trichur. 

{To Continue.) 
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BEE AGAINST MINOR —COncld. 

Where a minor is properly a party to a that is to say, if 
he i6 represented on tne record by a guardian not disqualified trom 
acting, tne jurisdiction of the court to try and determine the cause as 
against the minor is completed and cannot be ousted on proof that the 
court did not follow the appropriate procedure for the appointment of 
the guardian as laid down m Order XXXII, Code of Civil Procedure, 
1908* Where, however, the minor suffers the matter is different, and, 
at his instance, a decree against him in such action may be set aside. 
Madkusudan v. Jogendra , (1944) I. L. It. 23 Pat. 


Ejectment —transferee without t 
vinces Tenancy Act, 1898, n< 

Government of India Act, 1935 
1 - sections 72, 100, 


See Central Pro- 




102. See itestrictions and Detention 


Ordinance, 1944, no. 1 


• •• 
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■sections 100, 102, 72. See no. 1, supra 


Page. 
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678 
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sections 102, 100, 72. See no. 1, supra 


678 


Limitation Act, 190b— 

1- Articles 181, 182 —mortgage suit—preliminary decree—in- 

fructuous appeal—limitation for application for making decree final, 
whether commeces from the date of appellate decree—dismissal of 
infructuous appeal, whether a decree—Code of Civil Procedure, 1908 
section 2(2). 

The right to make an application for a final decree on a mortgage 
within the meaning of Article 181, Limitation Act, 1908, accrues on 
the date fixed by the preliminary decree, but if the preliminary decree 
is appealed from then the time begins to run from the date of the 
appellate court decree. 


An order of dismissal of a mortgage appeal, on the ground that tht 
memorandum of .appeal was insufficiently stamped, and that the 
deficiency was nofr made good within the time allowed, is a decree; 
an4 for the purposes of Article 182 of the Act the starting point oi 
limitation is the date of such dismissal- Gout Charon v. Mohun Sahu. 
(1944) 1. L. K. 28 Pat. ... 


• • • 
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-Articles 182, 181. See no. 1, supra 
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Ordinances— 

1944— III. See Restrictions and Detention Ordinance, 1944 

Patna High Coubt Roles, 1916— Chapter XI, rule 4, scope and effect of. 
See Court-fees Act, no. 2 ... ... 1 

Restrictions and Detention Ordinance, 1944_ ' 

1 -;- whether validly promulgated—sections 6 and 10, whether 

void and inoperative—Court’s power to interfere with detention orders, 

whether further curtailed—section 10, whether repeals section 491, Code 

of Criminal Procedure, 1898— Government of India Act, 1935, sections 
72, 100 and 102. 

w 9m 


635 

635 



The positive provision enabling the Governor-General to pro. 
mulgate Ordinances is not that contained in sections 99 and 100 of 
the Constitution Act, 1935, but that contained in the earlier portion of 
section 72 itself, and the words “ for the peace and good government of 
British India ” there found have always been held to be words of the 
widest amplitude. It is true that in the earlier Government of India 
Acts this provision was not controlled or restricted by anything like the 
^location of certain subjects exclusively to provincial legislatures, but 
so far as the scope of the expression is concerned,, it must still continue 
to have the same wide meaning as before. The latter part of the 
section no doubt imports a limitation by reference to the powers of 
the Indian Legislature. So far as that limitation involves a restriction 
of the wide scope of the earlier words, the extent of the restriction 
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